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ABSTRACT 

The activities included in this book are based on 
current theory on effective oral communication and are intended to 
increase students' repertoire and use of effective oral communication 
behaviors. Specifically, the book's' activities are designed to (1) 
appeal to students of all ability levels; (2) provide for student 
interaction and involvement; (3) involve students in creating and 
receiving messages in a variety of contexts for a variety of 
purposes; (4) provide for integrating oral communication instruction 
across the curriculum; (5) focus on integrating oral communication 
competencies rather than units of communication activity or 
communication contexts; and (6) provide for sequential instruction in 
oral communication within each subcategory of each of the four major 
competencies. The book divides the activities by grade levels: 7-9 
and 10-12, and includes three activities for each subcompetency for 
each set of skills — communication codes, message evaluation, basic 
communication skills, and human relations. These activities relate to 
three purposes — occupational, citizenship, and maintenance. Each 
activity includes, objectives, procedures for implementing the 
activity, follow-Up suggestions and/or questions, and 
evaluation/assessment procedures. The book contains the SCA 
guidelines for. speaking and listening competencies for high school . 
graduates. (HOD) 
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Foreword 



The Educatwnal Resources {nfounation Center (ERIC^ is a national 
information system operated by t^ Natfonai Institute of Education 
(NIE) of .the U.S. Department of Education. It provides ready access to 
descriptions of c«mplary programs, research and development efforts, 
aijd related information useful in (leveloping effective educational 
programs. 

Through its network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, each of 
which is responsible for a particular educational area. ERIC acquires, 
evaluates, abstracts; and indexes current significant information and lists 
this information in its refc^eitec publicatioiis. - ' 

ERIC/RCS. the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills, disseminates educational infonpatbrt related to research, instruc- 
tion, and professional preparation at ail levels and in all institutions. The 
scope of interest of th6 Cfcaringhousc includes relevant research refjorts, 
literature reviews, curriculum guides and descriptions, conference pa- 
pers, project or program reviews, and other print materials related to 
reading, English, educational joumatem. and speech communication. 

The ERIC system has already made available— through tlw JERIC 
DcKuroent Reproduction System—much information data. However, if 
the findings of specific educational research are to be intelligible to 
teachcre and applicable to teaching, considerable amounts of data must 
be reevaluated, focused, and translated into a different context.' Rather 
than resting at the point of making research reports readily accessible,' 
NIE has directed the clearinghouses to work with professional organiza- 
tions ip developing information analysis papen; in specific areas wi»hin 
the scope of the clearinghouses. • • _ * 

ERIC is pleased to cooperate tjvrth the Speech Communication Associ- 
ation in making AaivUiex fitr Teaching Speaking and Usivnine: Grades 



7~12 available. 



Charles Suhor 
Director. ERIC/RCS* 
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Theory 



ComnwiicatioB Is Basic ^ 

For years teachers at ail levels have been concerned with teaching the 
three Rs— reading, writing^and arithmetic. In 1 978 Congress revised the 
National Reading Act and passed the Basic Skills Proficiency Act 
(Elementaiy and Secondary Educatitin Act, Title U) which added a 
fourth R — oral conlmunicatkin. 

Although oral communicarbn— both speaking and listening— often 
drtcrmines a person's educational. vocJiional. and social success. Ameri- 
can cducatiijn has typically neglected formal instryctlbn irf oral communi- 
cation. Too many educators have assumed that since children enter 
schtwl able to speak and listen, they need no training in these skills. 
However, effective oral communication is a learned bchavitir and in- 
volves the folfowing-processcs (Speech Communication AsMKlatitm and 
American Speech-Language-Hearing A'sstJciation 1978): 

1 . Speaking in a variety of educalional and social situatit)ns: Speaking 
involves, but is not limited to. arranging and prtnlycing messages 
through the use of vtiice. articulation, vocabulary, syntax, anc^nonr 
verbal cues (e.gl, gestures, facial expression,.ViM;al cues) appropri- 
ate to the speaker and listeners. 

2. Li*fjening in a variety of educational and social situatiiJtts: Listening 
involves, but is not limited to, hearing, perceiving, di$icrimination, 
interpretation, synthesizing, evaluating, organizing, and remcmK«r- 
ing information from verbal and nonverbal messages. 

Thus, effective communication involves much nH»re than mere speaking 
atad listening. The com^tent cojnmunicator has more than minimal 
skills. She or he asts verbal and nonverbal communication effectively in a 
variety of situations, with a variety of people and topics. 

In addition to federal legislators, other groups of people have empha- 
sized ^hc importance of oral communication as a basic skill, in the 
•dtwument. The EssentiahofEducatutn (Speech Communicatitjn AsstH:i- 
ation 1 979), twenty-two pmfessional organizatitms responding to the 
"back to. basics," "minimal competencies," and "survival skills" 
movements suggest that oral communication should be an integral part of 
every child's, education. 
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2 ' Theory 

in , The f iimcgic Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
suggested that afl students "... from the wry first years of formal 
schiHiling, learn not only to *rcad and write but als4> to . . . listen and 
speak effectively" (Boyer and Levine 1981). 

The 1982 Nati4>nal Leadership Conference on Basic Skills met to 
establish what had been achieved in basic skills and what should be dune 
to extend basic skills instruction. In terms of oral communication, four 
basic conclusions were decided uptm as the focus for ba^ic skills instruc- 
tion in the 1 98(>s (Quest for Quality: Improvinn Skills Jnstruitum in the 
nJSOs 1 982): 

I . llxplorctlw Relationship between Oral and Written Communit ation 
Skills. Similarities and differences between oral dnd written com- 
munication should be identified and made apparent to teachrrs and 
students. The historical canons of invention and arrangement 
shoulif be common to bt>th oral and written basic skills. 

2 I mphuMze Oral Communication Instruction. Adequate time must 
be allowed for oral communication m the following six areas: verbal 
skills, nonverbal skills, hiteructii^n skills, critical/evaluative skills, 
message strategy skills, and fuftctional/situaiional skills. Cur- 
riculum gtnils must be as clear for ori\\ communication as they arc 
tor other subjecl areas— no longer should 4iral communication 
merely priwidc supportive activities for other language arts. 

3. Devchpp Interactive Methods of Assessment and Performance Mea- 
sures Which An- Valid, Reliable, and Feasible. Federal, state, and 
Una! eJuJ^ition agencies should develop new mcthodsof assessment 
that are valid, reliable, and feasible. In addition, tiiese agencies 
should conduct studies to allay or verify fears that oral communica- 
tion asse ssment ist4M>timedmsumingandct)stly .The results of the 
new assessment should be disseminated widely thmughout basic 
skills pn>grams in order to promote ajternative means^if assessment 
.uul to help others avoid duplicating work already done. 
I lh \ clop ti National Oral ( ommunication Project Patterned after the 
Naiional Writing Pn^ject. Because the National Writing Project has 
earned acclaim fn>m both cdueatorsand the general public, a simi- 
t.ir priTjcct fiir ijral C4)mmunicatton could prtKluce equally valuable 
results 

All ot thes*.- grt>ups indicate that ou\\ communication is fundamental to 
cduciitinn It isc4>equal among the basic skills and has lK*en recognize i .is 
siiefk 1 hus. oral eommunicatii^n is m>t simply an cducatiimal "iuWr 
Neither e;in we'vicw it ;is merely a eticurricuhir activity or a single cleciive 
eniiist If IS .in integral part 4)f a student's educatiim. 
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Finally, rltxnt cducalNmal rcfuirlK call for the teaching of oral com- 
municatiiin sVills. Adicr. in Ttw Puideia Pmpttsaf (1982), inditded oral 
c«>mmunHai»t)n as a jrart of instruction for all students. The College 
M«»ard (I9K3) listed listening and speaking as one of its sis basic awn- 
|x um ICS needed for ctillege. The National C ommission on Excellence in 
I dueutMNi ( 1 recommended oral ci>mmunicati(m as a pari of the high 
>ch«H»l I nplish pf.,gram. B«»ycr ( 1 983) suggests that an essential goal of 
the high st hmH shtiuid he to help alt students develop the capmrity to 
think critically and communicate .neclively thniugh a mastery of lart- 
guapc" (66). Thf Cnuni il fctr Hash Edmaiion Chn klist (< ouncil f.>r 
Hasu I dutalion I9K3) and the Task K.rce on Udmration for K«,m»mic 
C.n.wth s A^nonjor l utlUmr: A Vompnhimm' lUan lo Impmw Our 
Naiuhi's Si ho„ls { I •;8.1) also urge the teaching ..f speaking and listening. 

I he Importance f»f Fireetive CiimmaairatioB 

Why isvlKviivi o.mmunica!ii.n important? I;irsi of all. t.immunicati.>n is 
an .a l.viiv f hal, ihMuhs a prc ;« deal of „ur time. Research denn.nstrales 
(haf 70 pt ra n« .»f our wakmg lime is spent in some form ..I eommunica 
II. Ml r )| ilKii iiiiu I I fvrtvni isspint in writing. 1 5 pcnvnl in reading. .12 
IH uvni ill lalkin^!. ami \2 S7 fK rimi in liskning ( Harktr I'^TI ). Thus, 
oiii ni.i|oi toim ot LiimmuniL-aiion is tiral. 

In kniis ..I ihc cliissr.H.m uimmunitafion is the main thaniul of 
inslfiH fion Sf tuknls l.sfc n to kiiiirc s and assi|inmi nls. answc Tquesii.ms. 
ask .|ik Mions. pKAi 1,1 fc fii.f Is s„lvc piohk ms in small groups. I'k I hiis. 
Hu kainint- of nr.il iommuniuiti.m Uills can cnhanvt- the learning ol 
nllKf suhjcvl nt .iic , skills Kcstarch c-.viikncc supporls flu cvniral ink- 
i.,»n,m„nii .,iion pl..vs in llu iK vdopmcnf ol tcatlmg anifN^nlmg skills as 
wcH ..s ,n ;h hivvcnunt in ..fluf arv.is <,f Hu lurriciilum (sec lesvauh 
u vuttcti in ( o«»(H i l''S4) 

I inaMy. ii.mnHinn..ifi..n is ,iii im|Tt»rlant skill In ik vi-l.ip Ivcausc ii is a 
siirvivaUskilHni us I orcxampk. in ihc- hiisincsscnmmunily. inmrnuniui 
linn skills au- cikil .imnnj; the Inp Icn skills necessary ini e.fleelive 
IHilnim.imv (SIT t<.i example. DiSalvn I '176. and llann.is hJ7K). We 
•letiuiK- kiinuk-iHv. tk velnp l.inj.|i.if!e. inerx ase nur enmmunicalinn ahil 
' »ly aiul HKu ase nur unckiManding nt nuiseUes ami nfhcrs through 
enmmiinie.ilinn ( nmmunfealinn ih^n. is an mip..rlani skill In develop 
aiul (inpinvi mikc u. i.mnni fv elkefiu- in ntii telalinnslnps nr prnks 
sjniis withniil It 

( 'ommtinii';iti4in t iimpvteme 

< <'niniiinu.iiinncnrnfHlenteit !ersin.i|Vfsnn sknnuledj!enl fu»w louse 
iMUMi.u'i .fpfM..{.i,,,-iH ,n ill kimis . nnmiiinKMiive sUii.ihnns When 
o.iisaii iins' tin tk u Inprni »)?nl ..imtminie.ilinn i nmpi u ine il islulphil 
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to utili/c a modci presented by Connolly and Bruner ( i ^74). The model 
* has four comp»)nents; 

1 . De veloping a rcpertiWre of communication acts; 

2. Sekeiing from the repertoire that most appropriate act according to 
selection citeria; 

l-ffectiveiy implementing these eommunication choices through 
verbal and nonverbal means; and 
4 I valuating these communication choices according to their appro- 
priateness and effectiveness. 

TIk- tompctent communicator, then, has learned a range of communica- 
tit>n acts, applies criteria in selecting the most appropriate a^d effective 
iict ft)r a particular situation, is able to implement her or his choices in 
cffcctivL- verbal and nonverbal ways, and is aware of the consequences of 
her or his ct^mmunicative behavior. 

In order tu help students become competent communicators, an m- 
structional prt»pram should expand the child's repertoire of ctjmmunica- 
fi»>n acts, prtwide for the use of appropriate selection criteria in chtwsing 
the communication act^that should be employed in a given situation; 
»)ffcr experiences in implementing communication choices through ver- 
bal and nonverbal behaviors; and encourage the constant evaluation and 
c-immunicatiim attempts in terr.is of effectiveness to self and others 
(Alien and Wood 1M7S. 2^1 -'>2). 

What dt>cs this view of communication competence mean for instruc- 
tum ' First, it means that a primary goal of oral communication instruction 
IS tu -increase the student s repertoire and use of effective speaking and 
lL<^ninghehavii>rs " (Speech C ommunication Assticiation and American 
Spi.ech- l anguage- Hearing Association 1^78). Additionally, it means: 

Oral ctimmunication instruction addresses the everyday communi- 
^ . cation needs of students and includes emphasis on the classrtMim as 
a practical communication environment. 

The oral eommunicatiim program is based on current theory and 
research in speech and language development, psycholinguist ics, 
rhetorical and communication theory, communication distirdcrs, 
speech science, and related fields of study. 

Oral communication instruction is a clearly identifiable part of the 
curriculum. 

Oral ctjmmunication instructitm is systematically related Ui reading 
and writing instruction and to instrugion in the various content 
areas. 
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Thv rck vanl .u adcmic, fvrsonal. and social experiences of students 
provide core suh|ect matter for the oral eo«nmunication program. 
Oral communication instruction provides a wide ranjie t)f speaking 
and listening experience, in order to develop effective communica- 
tion skills appropriate to: 

a. a range of situatit)ns, e.g., infoimal to formal, interpersonal to 
mass eommunieatit)n. 

h. a range of purp*)ses: e.g., informing, learning, persuading, evalu- 
ating messages, facilitating S4)eial interaction, sharing feelings, 
imaginative and creative expression. 

i a range of audiences; e.g., classmates, teachers, peers, employ 
ers. family, community. 

d a range of ct)nTmunication forms; e g . conversation, griiup dis- 
eussion. mterview. drama, debate, public speaking, oral interpre- 
tation. 

e a range of speaking styles; c.g . impromptu, extempiiraneous. 
and reading from a manuscript. 

The oral communication program provides elass time for systematic 
instruciion m oral communication skills; e.g.. critical listening, 
selectmg. arranging and presenting messages giving and receiving 
constructive feedback, nonverbal ci>m.4iunication, etc. 
The oral communication program includes development of 
adequate and appropriate language, articulation, voice, fluency and 
listening skills necessary for success in educational, career and social 
situatiiins through regular classroom instruction," etKurricular ac- 
tivities, and speech/language pathology and audit){i»gy sVrvices 
Oral communication instruction encourages and provides appro- 
priate opportunities for the reticent student (e.g.. one wht) is exces- 
sively fearful in speaking situations) to participate more effectively 
in i)ral communication (Speech Communication Association and 
American SfKcch-Language-Hearin^ Association \97H). 

After determining that {)rai communrration is a basic ski!! and essentia! 
to competent communi<:atii)n, one must decide which particular com- 
petencies should be taug ht. In 1977 the Speech (\>mmunication AsM>ci- 
6ti4)n*s -Educational Policies Board formed a Task Force charged with 
recommending speaking, and listening competencies needed by adults. 
The Task Force utilized three criteria for the speaking and lislening skills 
reci)mmended as competencies necessary for high school graduation. 

!. The skill mus; hr functumal. needed by adults to achieve typical 
purposes in adult life. The purp^yses for whicif adults use * peaking 
and listening skills are: (h i upafional -the ability to understand 
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JiNcuss. iind cvaluutc laws, govcrnmcntai policy and the views of 
other citi/cns, and to expreii^ viewpoints; Mmnk'name — forming 
and preserving soc'vM relationships, managing personal finances, 
performing consumer tasks, gaining and preserving health, avoiding 
mjury. and participating in family life and child rearing. 

2. The skill must he cdmvtumat, appropriate for development by in- 
struction in the schiHils. 

.V Thi' skill must he f;cncrai needed by graduates from all regions of 
the United States, from all cultural and economic origins, and with 
ail career and life goals. 

The competencies selected were then grouped as: 

C i>mmunication Codes: those skills which deal with minimal 
abilities in speaking and understanding spoken Hnglish and nonver- 
bal sij!ns; 

2. Or.il Mcssiigc Evaluation: those skills which involve the use of 
si.irul.jTds i f apprais;}! to make judgments about oral messages or 
their elfeets. 

V H.isa Speech C 4>mmunjcation Skills: thi>se skills which deal ^iththc 
pfneesN oi sclccling ciicssage elements and arranging them to pro- 
duee s{i*)ken messages; 

4 Human Reliiti4>ns: those skills used for building and maintaining. 
pefM)n;il relaf ii)nships and for rcsitlving conflict. 

f igure t outlines (se'e pages 8 to II) the individual speaking and 
listening eomfx tcneies under each of the fi>ur major categories. {h\n the 
tuti Task I orce Kep<H9. si'c Basselt. Whittington. and Slalon'Spicer 
I*'7S I nr ;i listing of the ciimpctcncics, sce"SC'A Guidelines for Com- 
pefefuies tn Spi^-aking and Listening for High School Ciraduates.*' pam- 
phlet published by the Speech Communication Assiicialion.) 

ihcrvscH of fbi* Activities 

I lie lef IV It les uieluded in this Kiok all maintain the same primary goal: to 
iiKieiise sludentV repertoire and use of effective oral communication 
beli.iMors fhe ;ietivittes have been "tested" in speech classrooms and 
Unmd to be sueeessful in helping students develop oral communication 
ktifUfVleneieN. 

Speeitie.illy. Ihesi* iu Sivities are designed to: 

1 Apfval to students of ;if| ability iev^Js; 

2 I'roN uJe for student intcrae^m and involvement which is m> impor- 
l.ini In ofiil i^immunieatimi skills.and deveh>pment; 
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3. Involve student! in creating and receiving messages in a variety of 
contexts for a variety of purposes, 

4. Provide for integrating oral communication instruction across the 
curriculurti; 

5. Focus on>itcgrating oral communication competencies rather than 
units of communication activity such as public speaking, oral in* 
tcrprctation, discussion^ etc, or communication contexts such as 
interpcVsonal communication, intraperwoal communication, and 
mass co;3munication; 

6. Provide for scqi^ntial instruction b oral communication within 
each subcategory of each of the four major competencies. 

Design of the Activities 

The activities are divided by grsde levels: 7-9 and 10-12. For each set of 
skills— communication codes, message evaluation, basic communication 
skills, and human relations— there arc three activities for each subcompc- 
tcncy. The three activities relate to these purposes— occupational, citi- 
zeiiship, and maintenance— for whirh people use oral communication 
/Skills. 

Each activity includes (I ) objectives, (2) procedures for implementing 
the activity, (3) follow-up suggestions and/or questions, and (4) evalua- 
tion/assessment procedures. Some activities have a sample form for 
evaluation assessment; the forms have collapsed the words which are 
generally spaced out over a fulf page or half page. 

UtUizing the Activities 

Tr;iditionaIly. communication teachers have taught oral communication 
^ in one of two ways— an activity approach, in which teachers organize the 
* course objectives and teaching strategies around units of speech activity 
such as public speaking, theater and oral interpretation, or a corite:«t 
approach, in which teachers organize the course objectives and teaching 
strategics around basic speech communication situations such as in- 
trapersimal communication, interpersonal communication, and mass 
communication. The first approach assumes that oral communication 
skills arc best learned in the context of specific activities which emphasize 
skills ass4K!ated with each activity. The context approach assumes that 
students acquire communication skills through studying the variety of 
basic contexts in which communication takes place. 

SCA Guidelines Speaking and Listening Competencies for High School 
Gradoates: next 4 jiages 
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\2 ; Theory 

In this bcx>k we offer a third approach to oral communicatbn instruc- 
tion. This af^roach emplia&izes communu:atK>n competencies which cut 
across oral activities such as public speaking and discussion ajid the 
communication context such as interpersonal or uass communication. 
Thus, the focus of instrmrtioQ is on specific oral comnxuntratioo skills. 
Although the activities in thb book may utilize a particular context or 
speech comiqunkation activity, it is the indiiHdua] oral communu:atk)n 
skills which ^^rc paramount. For example, the activity ''What Do You 
Do?'* (p. 41 ) utilizes an interpersonal context (interviewing), but the skill 
forus is on ''asking questk>ns to obtain information/' 

Cottduioa 

Studies indicate (hat instruction in oral communication which identifies 
the oral coi^munication ^ilis to Ue taught, provides instructional 
methods and material to develop ibose skilh;, and evaluate? the results* 
impfbve^communication performan^ (see research reviewed in Brown* 
1 982). Students improve in message fluency, in efficiency and organiza- 
tion, in cognitive perspective-taking, in eliciting and responding to feed- 
back, and in using v^&^l language to describe, explain, and give direc- 
tions. Improvement continues after instruction if students have further 
opportunities for using these skills. This book is designed to meet the 
above criteria for effective oral cooMmunication instruction &nd to aid 
teachers in helping then students to develop necessary communication 
competencies for effective living. 
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Basic Speech Communication Skills 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercbe: You Were There— An Eyewitness Report 

Primry Competeacy: Basie Speech Communication Skiiis 

Subcompcteacy: Express ideas clearly and concisely 

Life EavuroancBt: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to 

J . select the important facts for inclusion in an oral report; 

2. present an oral report describing an event or activity; ^ 

3. answer questions related to the report; 

4. ask clear, concise questions regarding another student's report. 

PrcMredure: Have each student prepare and present an oral report (two to 
three minutes) which describes the key elements in an activity he or she 
parUcipated in or observed; Examples include a sports event, a rock 
concert, a movie, a play, or a tcleviskin show. Prior to preparation of the 
rcpiut, introduce students to the journalistic device of the five Ws and an 
H {Who, What, Where, When, Why, and How). Students should identify 
these six factors in their reports. Appoint two or three different students • 
to ask questions after each report. These positions can be rotated sys- 
tematically so that each person has two opportunities for questioning. 
Rotation can be done by numt^rsor via the seating arrangement. Prepare 
students for questioning by reviewing procedures for good questioning 
{e.g., begin questions with a verb; be clear, concise, and relevant; do not 
ask double-barrelled questions). 

Questions/ FoUow*yp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

! . How did the question/answer period give you additional i^jforraa- 

tion and different viewpoints? 
2. Hov/ dii the content of questions differ for reports that included 

specific detail versus those without? (The questions for the former 

21 
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might ileal more wiih (>pinii>ns atxjut the cvcnl. while the hitler 
mij»ht eenter iui facts ) 

.1 What types of informalum jre exeluded when using the journiilisfie 
formal the rept>rt When and how might the exeluded informa- 
tiim he imp«>rtant in an i>ral report? 

KvsiiutftHin Avsi'^Mncnl: Using the following evaluation instrument, 
evaluate reports im completeness in including the five VVs and an H, 
ability to remain within lime limits, and rcs|>onsiveness to questions. 

Kaiuafiun lnsffuni<»nf to? Kt^^xirts 

As y<ju Ifsffn foi\u h s^>t»t*c h, wfjfc* H()wn the inlnrmation mvM h of ffu' 

!^>lluw^^^ i atcKoruN 

Who 

What 

Whefv 

Whrrt' 

Why 

Hovv 

I v.iiii.ition Instfunu'nl C^iJi^don- A'^king 

Uiilu.iff VM h studfnf's c^u(*sff()ns tisin^ fhc foiiovving ( riU»oa 

Xvs No UsUfiliy 

Bfgan (|iit»>ti()n witfi a v^rh 
Qufsfions wi'ftv 
i IcMf 

i one IS4' ^ 

Avo{cU><i doublt' iMrrelUni c|U(stu>ns 
( omn^rnfs 



Crudes 7^9 

Tille of the KxertiMr: Making Your Opinion C ount 

Primary Competemy: Basic Speech ( ommunieation Skills 

Sybcompetency: Express ideas clearly and ctinciseiy 

Life Fnviroameai: Citizenship 

()bjective9» af the F^iercise: Students will he ahie t(^ 

L state reas4>ns for supptirting a pi>licy or course i)f action; 
2. answer questions about and elaborate on their pt)siiions. 

Procedure: Have students participate in a role-playing activity in which 
they must select and present two or three persuasive arguments on am 
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issue they 9<upp(irt to a pcmm or group with the authority to act upon their 
positions. Hxampk-sof roie-piaying situations indutie: 

I . Presenting pro or con positbns to a city commission which is a)n- 
sidering placing a ban on videogames. 



4. Presenting u position to the student government or principal am- 
cerning an im|x>rtant schtwl issue. 

Assign students to roles according to their interests. Ail students should 
have an op{>ortunity to play both the roles of the persuader and a pcrstm 
in authcYfity. 

Qiie^fMiiis/Fi>lIuii'*»p: The following activities might be included during 
(he discussion: 

J. Videotape or audiotape the presentations and show them to the 
sCuUenfs. Diwuss each student's strengths and wcakneiises^ 

2. After students have viewed or heard the tapes, have them write a 
hrief analysis explaining why they would or would not have been 
persuaded by their own arguments if they tWerc in positions of 

authority. 

F.vaiuatHin/ AssesMnent: 

1 . Have students 4>bs<:rving the rofe-playing list the persuader's objec- 
tive and give a summary of the arguments. Have each persuader 
prepi^c a list i»f objeetives and arguments. Compare lists. 

2 Use the following evaluation fi>rm to assess each student's positi^m 
m terms of his or her t>ral performance- 

^ H ive the pervMi in authority decide whether of not to grant the 
teqiKsl 



2. Presenting a posttkin to the school board on why a specific activity 
should or should not get additional funding. 

3. Presenting a position to the mcUion picture reView board arguing 
why movie ratings should or should not be continued. 



Tvaluafion f (Km 



NihkIs work 



I tH uM»s on .in ukM 
iVuvidiN .Kk»<jU.Jk» suf)pf)f1 
V(K .il (k»lfvrry 
Mov^'HK'n! 
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Bask Sfhtxh C(»nmunk-^m' Skills ^ IM 

Grade* 7-9 \ 
Title of the ExcKiae: It's A» Simpk A« . . . 
PriMST}' CZoMpclcacy: Basic Speech Communication SJ^iits 
S wb c ww p e leacy: Cxprois kicas ckrariy ami concisely 
LMe Eawi we rt: Maintenance 
Objrctivex of f|M Exerriae: Studcntii will be able to 

1 . giVi;dircctHfns to another pcnion for completing an unfamiliar tasik; 

2. aduftf their insitructions to the receiver's verbal and nonverbal 
feedback. 

IWediire: Divide the class into dyad*. Each student will have the oppor- 
tunily K>ih to describe a tai4 and to perform one. Hxamptos of tasks 
include amstructing a "tinker toy" sfriicture. doing origami, drawing a 
picture^ playing a simple musical instrument, or working a {Mtzzk. Yoo 
may either assign a ^ask or allow the stw^ts to choose their, own. The 
pcrst»n giving instruction* is m»t to show how to complete any part of the 
task or to^issist in aijy way. He or jthcTnay only describe how to ctimplcte 
the task. The perstjn completing the task may not ask a question about an 
ihstructiim until he or she ha.^ attempted tofl^jmpktc the step based on the 
initial informatiim given, unless the sender asks if additional information 
is necessary. After the task is aimplctcd. students switch roles. 

Q«r«Uow/Follow-iip: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discus-sion: 

I How did the .sJVidcr's wt>rd cht)ices affect the receiver's ability to 
follow the instructions? 

y Did the person giving informatitm always say what he or she meant? 
What happened when be or she didn't? 

.1. What happened when instructions were given in the wrimg order? 

4. What types t»f feedback from the receiver caused the sender to give 
additional or different in^riKtions? 

5. Which prixredure works mtirc effectively: (I) giving instruaions 
one step at a time, or (2) giving brief explanations of the finished 
product und/or an overview of terms and materials before giving 
stcp-hy -step instructitms? Why? 

EvaJuatiiMi/AMcsNWeNt: Hjivl- each receiver of inMructitms complete the 
following cvaiuatiim form. 
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20 Husk SfHTi h i ommunU atUm Skilh 

Evafuation Fomi 
K«iU< fN' invtru< fiun gfvtTi cm the foilowing critefia: 

Very 

good Pooc 
C\e^r OfganizatkKi 5 4 3 2 1 

Clear instructions 5 4 3 2 1 

Unfamiliar terms wc^e explained 5 4 3 2 1 

S«fKlef fi^sponded to my fK>nvefbal f^n^dback 5 4 i 2 i 
TimiMt took me to compJiKe the task: 



Title of the Exercbe: "I Want to Be . . . " 

Primary CompvtcKy: Basic Speech Comrnunication'Sk'ilis 

Subcoinpet<?Bcy: E;^prcss idcus clearly and concisely ^ 

Life KRviroeneiit: Occupational 

f Ibjectiv^f* of ll^ Es^ercis^: Students will be able to 

1 . design an mtc^ew schedule; 

2. a?nduct an interview; 

3. prepare an oral rcpi>rt based on information obtained in an 
interview. 

4 answer questions abiiut the content of the oral report. 

Procedure: Have students design an interview schedule and conduct an 
mtervfL w with someone holding a job they would like to have (the job can 
be part time, summer, ptist-high school, or post-coHcgc employment). 
Ask students to present a three-to-five minute oral repi)rt about the job. 
based on informatii,.! obtained in the interview. Topics covered might 
include: qualifications, education, training, duties, salary, challenges. 
. negative features, and/or cominunication skills needed. You and other 
students may ask questions at the conclusion of the report. 

Question!^ FuHu>%-up: The following activities might be undertaken dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 Have students prepare a self-analysis of the interview. They should 
C4>nsider what they would do differently, the adequacy of their 
initial interview schedule, the importance of two-way communica- 
tion in interviewing, the clarity of their queslions, and ^jhat they did 

well. 

2. Videotape the presentations and play them back to the class Dis- 
cuss each student's strengths and weaknesses. 
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Bum Speiu h Cummunu mUm Skiih 
Evulutiott/AiJWkftmtfat: 

1 . Use the following feedback itiitrument for students to give to inte 

viewees. Ask the interviewees to return the form to you. 
2' Using the second fonti, evaluate each student's oral report, 

Inft^rviewee Evaluation Form ' 

Plea«»e rate the studentis) who interviewed you on the following 
cdfegories. 

Excellent Average Fair 
QuiMions were clear 

C^u<»s(ions were appropriate 

Student could modif>' his/her 

communication based on responH>s 

received from me . 

StiKient was courteous 

Additional tomrnents: 

Student's name 

Signed 

Oral Rpnorr Evaluation Form 

C lear organi/afum _ = satisfaaory 

Ideas were express^>d o needs improvement 

clearly - unsatisfactory 

conc 'seiy _. 

sufficient amount of support 
Oral presentation 

conversational style 

eye contact 

posture 

gestures _ .. _ 

spoaking rate 
Additional comments; 

Students name _^ 

^8de$ I(K12 

Title of tbe Exercise: And Now for an Opp^ising Point of View 

Primary Competency; Basic Speech Communication Skills 

SubcompetCDcy: Express ideas clearly^ and concisely 

Life Eavironment: Citizenship 

Objective!! of the Exeitri«e: Students will he able to 

1. prepare a response to another person's position on an issue; 

2. state reasons for supporting a different viewpoint; 

3. prepare and present an oral statement which conforms to a pre 
scribed time limit. 
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Procedurr: Ask %tu^Vitu prepare and present two^minute responses to 
an editorial given hv fhe manBger of a tocal television or radio station. 
Students are to represent a group with an opposing viewpoint. You 

shouki prepare a patagrapfh containing the manager's remarks. A sample 
is given below. Possible tobies include: 



1 . Raising the driving age to 1 8. 

2. Censoring student newspapers. 

3. Extending the length of the sciiool year. 

4. Raising fhe legp! drinking age to 21 . 

5. Drafting women for cqmbat duty. 

Mak'c than one topk s^uld be developed, itnd students should select the 
cUitiirial to which they will respond. You might videotape the pres- 
cntatiims if time allows. 

I as! w«ek in cxjr t ommunily, three people lost their lives in two 
senseiess traffic acridents. In both accictents, the teenage drivers who 
c aused the accictents walked away with only minor cuts. In bc^ 
acc idents, the teenage drivers were urxier the influerKe of a[cohn^ 
While our legislature has t^urkled the issue of ratsi ng the drinking age kO 
2 1 to eliminate ^cicfents such as these, I do not appear before you to 
support that vi^. Rather, 1 believe the sdution to such murder on our 
streets and highways lies in ^tting youngs irresponsible drivers off the 
strwts. Accident statistics prove that drivers under 25 are the highest 
risk category. By eliminating a large portion of these drivers, the 14 to 
18 year olds, we' can make significant reductions in traffic deaths 
riNuiting from irresponsible use of motcw vehicles regardless if the 
( ause is drinking, speeding, or poor judgment. 

Teenage drivers and their parents will tell u. that students need a 
license to transport ttiemsefves to and from school, woric, and schod 
tictivitic^. Public transportatkni, parent car pools, and school trartspor- 
UiUiiU tan fiii these rH*eds. FurthemxHe, if students didn't hav« cars, 
they would have less f^ed for jobs and could sperxi more time on 
Hhooiwork.^ . 

We, as adults, have a responsibility to pra^ect our teenagers from the 
(iangers that arise from their youthful inexperiefKe and irrespcKisibi!' 
ity A c ar is not only a means of transportation, but a deadly weapon if 
us<\l improperly. Join me in a^^aiing to our lawmakers to raise the 

(ifiving age to 18. 



Que<rfion«i/ FoHow-pp: The following questions might he considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 
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1 . Review the tupet in eUuK. Have students OHisider the fe^wing: 
u. Did students pr^mic s rebuttal tu all argitofents given in the 

manager's stat^ilnt? 
b. Did litudknts present a positive position in addilicHi to oounterar- 
guments? 

2. Mow did the time limit affect developoM^nt of a position? 
EvaliiatiiMi/ Ami wh mt: 

1 . Have speakers list the arguments they make m the oral reports. As 
cSassc membcHi hear the reports, have them ibt speakers* arguments. 
Compare lists. 

2. Using the folkiwing evaluation form, assess each student's oral 
report. 

Oral Report Evaki^ion Forni 

2. Clarity 

3. Responsivjeness to agnmienK 

4. Oral presentatkxt 

(eye conldct, gestures, vocal 
variety, etc.) 

5. Other comments: 

SludefU's name . 

> 

Grades S(M2 

Title of the Exerrtse: How to Say No and Mean it 
PriMiry Competeftcy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
SubconpeteBcy: Express ideas clcariy and concisely 
Life KBviroaaieHt: Maintenance 
Objectives of the Cxertisr: Students wiH he uMc to 

1 . explain their reasons for not participating in an activity ift for rnit 
supp«)rting a cause; 

2. explain countcrrca.sons to S4>m4Miiie in a manner which docs nut 
offend or insult that pers<in s views or character. 

Procedure: iiiwc students participate in a niie-f4aying activity in which 
yiiu ask them to perform a task or to participate in an activity which runs 
counter la their pcrs4>nal beliefs tir values. Students will wtirk m pairs and 
each will select a situation which he or she has encountered or might 
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expect to encounter/ Rolc-piaying will be presented to the class. Possible 
• !»ituiitkin!i include: 



1 . Telling a persistent member of a religious group who is preaching 
d(>or-to-door that you are not interested in tearing about his or her 
church hut arc satisfied with your oiwn. 

2. Expiainine to a friend why you will not do his or her term project 
even if you are paid. ' 

3. (explaining to a neighbor why you cannot sign a petition he or she is 
circulating to remove a schcVol board member or other elected 
official from office. 

QueMiun$/Fuikiw-Bp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: ' 

i . Discuss the role-playing activities. How realistic were the responses 
of the participants? Was the speakers response limited to rebuttal 
of arguments and not an attack on the other person? Did each 
pcrsiin demonstrate an understanding of the other's position? How 
ciYuid yi)U tell? 

2 Find examples from literature or speeches of situations where a 
person had to defend a belief publicly. Have students discuss the 
strategics used. Why were they effective or ineffective? Was the 
speaker's position clearly stated? 

KvaluatioR/ Assessment: Use the following evaluation form to rate 
students. 



Role-Piaying Evaluation Farm 



1. 

2. 



The role-pfay was realisfic / unrealistic because: 

Ideas jKesented were clear / unclear 

Ideas which were unclear: 1 . 



2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 



i. 



Suggestions fof impfovement: 

Your abifity to consider the feeiings of the other person in 
preparing a response was good ^„ / needs improvement 



Suggestions for improvement: 
Studenf s name 
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Gnd«7-9 , 

Title of tile ExerdM: Seliing a Product 

Pkkuiy CoHpeteKy: Basic" Speech CbuununicatioD Skills 

SiibcovpeteBcy: Express and defend with eviifeoc^ your point of view 

Ltfe EavirouieBt: Occupational 

Objectives of ttie Exefdie: Students wUI be able to 

1. develop a product; 

2. convince classmates that the product isovorth buying. 

Pracedsre: Ask students to bring a {mxiuct to dass or to make up a 
product that they thmk they can sell to the c{»$; Students may work in 
small groups to form *'Ad Agencies.** Ask stUdjjiits to begin their sal^ 
pitch in a small-group situation. Have students fake two mmutes.to try 
and convince the otlw^r members of theiz si^up to buy their {mxiuct. If 
products arc not sold, students shoukJ find out why ti^y failed to per- 
suade the others. I^ay nnmey might be issued to aUow sttutents to buy or 
invest in the products. After each men^r of each group has had an 
opportunity to present a product, let the group choose one or two of the 
speakers to present their prodiKts to the chiss. 

Qwstk>af/FoUow«Bp: The following questions migljt be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Why would you buy the product the speakers presented? 

2. Why did you not want to buy tl^ other products m youf group? 

3. If your product was not iold, can you suggest why it was not? How 
might you change the product or your presentation of it so it would 

sell? 

EviiuatioB/AssessMeBt: A student* s (group's) total performance- 
creativity exhibited in the ad campaign, product, presentation (see foUow- 
ing form), ability to persuade, visual aicb, etc. — will determine Im or her 
(their) grade. 

Needs 

Oral Presentation ExcellefH Avwage Improvement 

Enthusiasm ^ 

Eye contact . ' 

Vocal variety ^> 

Overall evaluation 

Persuasive Techniques 

Visual aids ^ 

AppMis nelevam to peer group . 

Supporting material relevant 

Overall evaluation 
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Gradci 7-9 

Tttk of the EMrciie: Supporting Materials 
Primary Coatpcteacy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
SubcoBpcteBcy: Express and defend with evideiKre your point of view 
Life Envkouienl: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerctoe: Sttifdents will be able to support their ideas on 
a topic with various types of material. 

Procedure: Using a topic Like Videogames are/ are not a good way to 
spend spare time/* ask students to create or find at least one sample of the 
following types of supporting materials to support their views. Be sure the 
examples relate to the topk. Provide each student with a worksheet like 
the following: 

Personal experience: , 



Qufjfation from an expert: " 

by - ^ whose^quaiifications are: 

Statistics: 

from: _. _ , 

Visual aid: 



QuestioDS/ Follow-up: Compile a Ust of student responses (on the 
chalkboard or for distribution). Students should discuss types of support- 
ing materials and theif relevancy to tue topic. 

EvaloatioayAisessmcit: Have students submit lists for correction. You 
may wish to have individual conferences with students to discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of their lists. 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercbe: I Believe 

Primary Competescy: Basic Communkation Skills 

Subconpetency: Express and defend with evidence your point of view 
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Life EaviroBneHt: Matntenajice 

Objectives ufthe E«rcij«: Students will be able to express and defend 
their Ideas m everyday communication contexts. 

Procedttre: Have students keep a communication jouma! (sample form 
follows) for two days describing ( 1 ) situations in which they had to defend 
their pomt of view with evidence, (2) what evidence they used, and (3) the 
effectiveness of their defense and use of evidence. 

QiiertioBs/FoUoH.up: In triads, have students choose one incident to 
share with thor partners. Partners should help the student to evaluate the 
evidence he be used. 

EvaJnatioB/ As*e««e>t: Collect the journals and grade them using the 
second form. * 



Communicdtion knirnal 

Name: 



I Effectiveness of my 
Evidence I Used Defense with Evidence 
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DeUii and description: Wene personal experiences described well? 



Compfeleness: Was tfie as^gnment con^sle^ 

Were ait a^xcts of the d&stgnmeftt irKluded? 
S 4 3 2 1 

Accuracy of analysis: Were the terms Md concepts used accur^f^fy? 

5 4 3 2 1 

Additional cormnents: 



Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: Mini Speech Assignment 
Priowry Covpeteacy: Basic Speech CoEnmunkatioQ Skills 
SubCoBspeleTCy: Express and defend with evidemre your point of view 
life EBviroament: Occupational 

Objectives of tlie Exercbe: Students will be able to utilize one main idea 
and various types of ^pporting material in a one-minute spe^h. 

Procedure: Have students select an occupation or a sumn^r job that 
interests them. They will create four mini speeches using the oc^pation 
or job as their speech topic. Each speech will utilize a different type of 
supporting evidence. Prepare and handout an assignment sheet tike the 
one provided. 

Qttestions/f oltow-yp: Based on the four speeches he or she has pres- 
ented, each student should create a portfolio about the occupation or 
present a three-to-four-minute speech to the class incorporating all three 
types of support. ^ r\ r\ 



Wene adequate details of occtmnces 
included? 
5 4 3 2 1 



Total poims 



5 = High {Thoroughly communicated) 

3 Avcffage (Minimum informatkNi conveyed) 

1 Weak (Reader cannot understand) 



Stud^f's name: 
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EviliiatioB/AsMiuMat: Use the following evaluation forms tor each 
student's speeches. 

Mini Speech Assignment 
Choose an occupation yo4j would like to know more about, or cNx>se 
a job advertisement from the local newspap^. CHiring the next eight 
d^ys you will prepare four {sixty^o-ntnety seconds) speectes. Each 
will consii4 of only one main idea about your occupatiOT or job, and 
one typp of supporting materia}. Each speech will also be evaluated on 
only one «tefivery technique. 

1. Mini Speech #T ' 

Your speech will consist of one main idea supported with a 
personal experience: "I siwild get this job because ..." or '1 
thint J would like this occupation because ... You will 
concentrate on good eye ccwitact looking at the awiience crften 
enough to establish a rappcwl and credibility. 

2. Mini Speech #2 

Your speech will consi^ of one main idea supported by a 
quotation by an'expert In tfiat occup^on or job. You will 
coTKenirate on posture that will contribute to your credibility. 

3. Mini Speech #3 * 

Your speech, will consist one main idea suf^xwted by sc^ne 
statistic relating to the occupation or job. You will concentrate 
on gestures which will add to the overall effectiveness of your 
speech. 

4. Mini Speech #4 \ 

Your final mini speech will consist of one main idea using 
supporting material of your choice. This tinr>e you will concen- 
trate on varying your voice (vofume, rate, and pitch) for empha- 
sis and overall effectiveness. 
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Mini Speech #! 

Speakers name : Grade 

To, . ^ 

Time limit: 60-90 sec. yes no 

Main idea xJ 



Support with persondl experience 
Eye Contact 



CXerall response: 



Mini Speech #2 

Student's name Grade 

Topic 

Time limit: 60-90 sec. yes no 

Main idea . 



Support by expert 
Posture ■ ■■ - ■ . 



Overall response: 
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Mini SpoKh #3 

Student's namt Grade . 

Time limit: 60^90 sec* yes no . 

Main idea 



Support with statistics , 
Gestures 



Overall nespome: 



Mini Speech #4 ^. 
Speaker^s name ' Grade . 

T6pk: 

Time limit: 6O-90 sec. yes . no . 

Main idea 



Type of support — 

Vocal var^ 

Overall response: 



tirades 10-12 

TMe of the Exerdse: This Is What I Believe 
Primary CoMpete«cy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
SMbconpeteBcy: Express and defend with evidence your point of view 
Life EavinoaflKflt: Citizenship ' 

Objectives of tbe Eurcke: ^udent will inve^gate a relevant topic, form 
an opinion about it, and express and defend that (Opinion to others. 

Procedure: Divide the class into small groups. Each small group should 
be assigned to a topk such as national stxurity, ediK:ationaI reform, or use 
of drugs. Each group discusses its topic. Each student investigates bis or 
her group* s topic and expresses and defends a position concerning that 
topic. 

Questions/ FoUow-ap: Each small group can conduct a symposium on its 
topic. Each member of the group can prepare a short position statement 
on the topic (to be presented to the clasi). A forum should follow tbe 
presentations to enable class members to ask que^ions about the lof^ 
and about eaqh student*s f>ositpn statement. 

Evaluatios/As»e:wflieBt: 

1 . Give each student a copy of the following evaluation form and ask 
him or her to assess the small-group interaction. These forms can be 
handed in if you wish. 

2. HvaltMte student forum/symposium using the second form. 
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Circ k? the mmnbef of cadi raCii^ scale w»uch duractasi^ haw you 
viewed the ynali group ctecusskm as a y^hcAe. 

Rgjgo oiftg and Evidence 

Relevant iniormaUon 1 2 3 4 5 

lnto«ting inlonmlion 1 2 3 4 5 

Progressed logicaUy 1 2 3 4 5 



Fiiequenlly irreievam 
NoC imere&tii^ 
Kambikig 



'|2^e5pmonalJli^^ 

Atmosphere was relaxed, 1 2 3 4 5 Tense, hostile 
friendly 

Pdrtkripanls were imeiesied* 1 2 3 4 5 Bored 

Participants ivere prejudice 1 2 3 4 5 Open-minded 

Conmunication 



4 
4 



Brief 

indifwl, mipersonai 



1 2 3 4 5 Oftiicufi Ui iMidef^Sand 



Contributions were ter^hy 
Conlribuf ions were dined; 
cofrvefiatranai 
Participants ^X3kc cfeadv 
and distinctty 7 

OveraH E vaf u^iq|i^ ^ 

Briefly describe your general reaction lo the smaif groi^ experience. 
Did you enjoy taking a stand and defencUr^ ^? Did you enjoy f islening 

fo other peopJe's views and jying to undeniand tfiemf Dkl 
your view when you heard more evicknce? 



Fonmt/Syn^xisiMni Evaiu^ion Form 



Speaker 
Topii 



C'fjntent and C>i^nj;ation 

Introduclion capCunes alterUion 
Organization 
Type 



4- 5^ s^i^actory 
o - needs work 
V - unsatisfactory 



Appropri^ 



(List it) 



Easily followed , 
Transitions effective 
Suppoding material 
Clear 

Sufficient amount 

Interesting : 

Convincing _ 

Cofx^lusion ties speech together 
language 

Clear 

Interesting . .. 

Variety f>f slylislic eiements . 

Appropfjjip . 
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Conversational ^rfyie 

Think ^xxjl ideas av^ioken 

Focwl e)(pressjon 

Eye comod 

Poslure 

Gesture ' 

Movpfnent 

Overall Effe<:tiv€ne*s 

Adapted to audieoce and situation 

Good personai in^iression 

Courteous 

(Question/Answer Period 

Courteous 

Answeni cfear ^ 

Answers coTKise 

Answers relevant to questions asked 



Gndc% 10-12 

Title of tlie Exercke: v\)mmunicatkm Joumai 
Primary CuwpclcKys Bask: Communication Skills 
Sybcoiapeteacy: Express ;\nd defend with evidence your pc^int of view 
Life EaviroMieBf Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exerdic: Students will be able to express and defend 
their ideas in everyday communication situations. 

Procedure: Have students kesp a joumai (from the notes taken on the 
form included) that develof^ e^h day for five daj^ their analysis of how 
well they express an opinion ^nd defend that opinion* Students should 
explain both the opinion being expressed and the evidence used to 
support it. The observation not<;s shouki be included with the joumai 
entries. Students should be encouraged to summarize how well Ihcy did 
over the five days. 

Questkiiis FoUoH-itp: !n dyads, have students choose one incident to 
share with their partners. Partners should help the student to evaluate the 
evidence he or she used. Teachers should discuss h9w often opinions are 
not backed-up py evidence. 



EvalutioB/ AsMWMBt: Collect the journals and grade them using the 
second form. 
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• Commynkalim loumaf 
Name: . 



Situation 


My PositicMi 
on Topic 


Peof^e 
Involved 


Evkience i 


tffectiveness of 
my Defense 
witfi Evidence 







— . — , 


































Grading Critefia fo€ Communicati<Kk journals 

EMail and dtHcription: Wefe personal «periences described well? 

Were adequate details erf occurrences 
included? 
5 4 3 2 1 
Complefeness: Was the assignment complete? 

Were all aspects of the assignment included? 
5 4 3 2 ! 

Appiiciition of concepts from rqpdin^, discussicMis, lectures: When- 
ever appropriate, were applicaticKis included in the 

journal? 

5 4 3 2 1 

Accuracy of analynis: Were the terms and concepts used accurately? 

5 4 3 2 1 
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% » Gr *^; your parents ToUi poir^ 

4 » Good; moce poiish needed 

3 * OK; I think ycxi're headed in the right direction 

2 DeAniteiy more was needed 

t « Mis&ed the mark 

Student's name 



Gnde% 7-9 

Title of the Exridie: Share a Favorite Food 

PrkBMry Covpeteacy: Basic Speech Comniunkation Skills 

Sttbconpeten^: Organize (order) messiages so that others can under- 
stand them 

Life EnviroamcBt: Occupatk)naI 

Objc€iive» of thkEwrcise: Students "Will be able to 

1 . identify a chninologkrai pattern, of organization; 

2. use the pattern Nto explain bow to prepare a favorite food, 

Proeedure: Ask students to think of tt^ir favorite foods prepared at 
home. After each student has detemsined a favorite food, ask him or t^r 
to obtain the recipe for that^dish* Ask each stiKient to present a two*to- 
thrcc minute speech describing how to prepare this food using a 
chrimologica! pattern of organization. 

Qye^ioBs/ FoUow-vp; The fallowing questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: /"^ 

1 . Did the instructions for preparing the food follow a chronological 
pattern of organizatbn? 

2 . Were any instrwtk^ns presented out of a chronological sequence? If 
sfi, what were they? 

3. What role does a chronok^gica! pattern of organizatk>n piay in 
completing a ta^ correctly? 
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KirwimaliomJA wrm m m i Evaluate the preseatation by determiaitig if the 
dircctwns were given in chroboJoficai order. Students can help assess the 
clarity of the preseiitatidn through feedback to the speaker. 



Grsief 7>9 

Tilk of the Exercke: Nora mation/ Acceptance Speeches 

PriMry Coapeleacy: Ba^ic Speech Communicatian Skills 

S«br«N«peteMy: Organize (order) messages so that others can under- 
stand them 

UU EavinNyMSI: Citizenship . 

ObjcctiYef of tkr Excictes IMudents witi be able to organize a brief public 
speech using a topica! pattern of oi^anization. 

Piwetfwe: Divicte the class into four or ifive small groups; ask each group 
to name several positions that could be held by class members and to write 
a brief description of the duties of each ofTic^. Some tyf^cai class offices 
would include president, vice president; secretary ^treasurer, and stucknt 
couhcil representative. After tl^ class offices ^nd brief deseriptksns of 
each have been determined, divicfe the class into dyads. Person A of the 
dyad should compose a two-to-three-minutc speech nominating Person 
B of the dyad for one of the class o^Kts. This speech should use a topical 
pattern of organizatiiin which offers resons why Person B would be an 
excellent candidate for the office. Person B shouki then compose a 
two-to-three-minutc speech accefHing the iKsmlnation for the class office. 
This speech should use a topical pattern of organization which offcre 
reasons why Person B will be a good class officer. Thqse nomination and 
acceptance speeches should then be grouped by class office and presented 
to the class. 

QiiestioM/FoUow-i^: The following question^ might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

I Did the nomination speeches use^ topical pattern of organization to 
develop reasons why each nominee would be good for the class 
offKre? Did the reasons offered in each of the nomination speeches 
refale to qualifK:ations necessary to serve m that class office? 

2. Did the acceptance speect^s use a topical pattern of organization to 
devekip the reasons why cxh nominee: would be good for the class 
office? Did the reasons offered in each of the acceptance speeches 
relate to the qu^ilificatbns necessary to serve in that class office as 
well as the reasims presented in the mimination speech? 
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i:%jiltiatiuii/A«iCiiiiiicBt: 

i Evaluate the nominatu^n and acceptance speeches ba^d on the 
students uh? of the topical pattern of organization to develop the 
•'reasons why" in both speect^s* 

2. Students should be asked to evaluate the use of a topical pattern of 
i»rganization in both nomination and acceptance speeches. The 
students may aist) comm .n! on the clarity and appropriateness of 
the ' reasons why" presented in each of the speeches. 



Grades 7- 9 

Title of tik; tmerciie: Parental Persuasion 

Primary Conpetemry: Basic Speech Communication Skills 

.SutKrompetcncy: Organixc (order) messages so that others can under- 
stand them 

Life Kiivaruiisent: Maintenance 

Objectives of ibe fCsercbc: Students wit! be able to use a problem- 
s4>luiion pattern of organization in constructing a persuasive message. 

Pimedkre: pivide the class into pairs. Using the problem-fioJutinn pat- 
tern tit organization, ask each pair to create a persuasive message asking a 
p ircnt fur an ailowance, an increased allowance* or spending money for a 
special activity. The students should collaborate in each of the stages of 
dt vcU)ping the persuasive message. After the pairs have completed their 
persuasive messages, they sfuiuJd present these messages to the class 
through the use of role-play. One student may portray the role of 
adolescent/ persuader, and the other may play the parent/audience. 

Questkiss/Fuiioiv-up: The following questions mifi;ht be amssdered dur- 
ing the uiseussion: 

I Why Joes this organizational pattern work well for persuasive mcs-: 



2. Did the persuasive messages reflect a problem-solution pattern of 
or^ani/atii)n? If so, clearly identify the nature of each .slage of the 
organizational pattern. 

Kv8iuflfiun/AsA«Ksm«at: Ev te the pcf&uasivc messages by determin- 
ing if they were organized i.i a problem-solution pattern. Students can 
help assess the impact of the message by discussing how effectively the 
proMcm-s4)hiti;>n organizatronai pattern was used. 
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Gndti 10-12 

T»»c of tke Eurdsc: Commercial Analysis 

Priflury CoBpctency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 

SvbeonpetcBcy: Organize (order) messages so that others can under- 
stand them 

Life EaviroiUMBt: Occupational 

Objectivef of tke Exerciae: The student will be able to 

1 . identify the use of a problem-cause-solution organizational pattern 
in persuasion; 

2. assess its impact; 

3. create a persuasive message using such an organizational pattern. 

/ 

Procedmne: Divide the students into groups of five to seven. Provide each 
group with three television or radio commercials recorded on an au- 
dkxias&ette, or have them agree to watch a current campaign— for exam- 
pie, McDonald's. After each group has listened to the commercials, have 
the students identify how the persuasive message was organized in a 
probicra-cause-solution pattern. Discuss the merits of this organizational 
pattern for persuasive messages. 

Have the group select a product or service they wouid like to sell. Using 
a problem-causc-solution pattern, have them write a commercial to sell 
the product or scr\'icc. Ask jach group to select one representative to 
present the commercial. Tape-record the presentation and play it back to 
generate discussion concerning the organizational pattern used. 

QiiestioDS/ FoHoH-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Why does this organizational pattern work well for persuasive mes- 
sages? 

2 Did the commercial reflect a problem-cause solution pattern of 
organization? If so. clearly identify the nature of each stage of the 
organizational pattern. 

E valuatiofi / Assessment : 

1 Evaluate the commercial by determining if the persuasive message 
was organized in a problem-cause-solution pattern. 

2. Students can help assess the impact of the message by discussing 
how effectively the problem-cause-solution organizational pattern 
was used. 
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Gndet 10-12 

Titie oftte Extfdir: Project Alpha 

Ftimuy Co fc t cac y: Basic Speech ComniUQkatioD SkiUs 

Si^ciiBpclcwy: Orgunize (order) messages so that others can under* 
stand tbem 

Life EavkmusMt: Qtizeoship ^ 

Objectivei of the Ettidw: StudenU will be able to af^macb dtcisaoA 
making by ordering information in a probiem-cause-solution pattern of 
organization. 

Procedwe: Divide the class into groups of five to seven ^udents. Di^b- 
ute the Project AlpbA handout, briefly explain the problem each of the 
groups faces and the three tasks each of the groups has been given. (One, 
two, or all three tasks may be used in this exetdse.) Ask each group to 
complete the three tasks using a problem-cause-solution pattern of or* 
ganization. Allow the group sufficient time to generate discussion in these 
three areas for each task* Have each group insure that everyone is allowed 
to talk at least five times. 

After the groups bavecompleted all three tasks, have a repr<t$entative 
from each group report the decisions made on each task. Generate some 
discussion from the class u a whole concfming the problem-cause- 
solution pattern of organization. Ask class members to assess the effte- 
tiveness of this pattern of organizatkin in decision making. 

QKitfoM/FoBew^i^: The foUowing questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

I ^ Did the groups use a problem-cause-solution format in approaching 
decision making with each of the three tasks? If so, how effective 
was this 'organizational pattern? 

2. What issi^s were explored under the heading ''problem,'' what 
issues were explored under "causes/' and what issues were explored 
under ''solutions"? 

3. What might be some limitdtk>ns in using this organizational pattern 
to approach decision making? 

4. How did the group keep suggestions and comments focused on 
successive topics? 

E valutioay AiieMaettt: 

1 . Students should be asked to evaluate the use of a problem-cause- 
solution pattern of organization in approaching d^isk)o making. 
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Assess the students undentanding^f the probfem-cause-solution 
pattern through class diicussbn of this organizational pattern as a 
way of approaching decision making. The students* assessment of 
the strengths and weaknesses of such an organizational pattern used 
in decision making will also provide feedback concerning their level 
oi comprehension and competency. 



Project Alpha 

Smelting: Those of you in this group aw now under quarrantine. You 
may not leave the room again for any reason. You have ali been 
selected and especially grouped for a significant mission. The entire 
group will be transport to an environment which has never been 
inhabited by civilized peopte. Perha;^ ^ best description of this 
pJace might be EDEN ii. Once there, you must establish (to your own 
liking) a new community. You wili be supplied with all the e^seitials 
for survival in terms of mechanical equifxnent. You must, however, 
make certain oth^ decisic»is prior to departure. These elisions may 
well affect the nature of your now community — ccKisicter thwm care- 
fully. 

Complete the following three tasks: 

t . Project Alpha wilt be allowed to select sevpn (7) additional 
members to accompany you on your mission. A li^ of individ- 
uals and some traits appears below. Without discussing this wtih 
any other member of your group, circle the seven additional 
members you would prefer to add lo Project Alpha. As the group 
assembles, you w/.t have to arrive at a consensus concerning the 



seven individuals to be selected. 

Select Seven Only 
An\s\ 
Nurse 
Lawyer 
Architect 
Religious leader 

Hippie-type, Freethmking farmer 
Ph.D. in history and phsiosophy 
Scjentisf 
Nature lover 
Nine-year-oid child 
Construction engineer 
Mother of two (children included) 
Musician 

Respected political leader 
So< laiist and feminist 
Poiiceperson 
Veterinarian 
Poet laureate 
Mortician 
filmmaker 
Military advisor 
Computer programmtv 



Black, F, 28, Agnostic 
Caucasian, M, 22, Catholic 
Oriental, M, 62, Protestant 
Caucasian, F, 40, Jewish 
Slack, M, 41, Muslim 
Indian, M, 18, Agnostic 
Black, F, 25, jewish 
Oriental, F, 26, Catholic 
Indian, F, 60, Agnostic 
Caucasian, F, 9, Catholic 
Black, M, 47, Protestant 
Black, F, 23, Catholic 
Caucasian, M, 55, Protestant 
Caucasian, M, 26, Protestant 
Caucasian, F, 19, Agnostic 
Caucasian, F, 21, PrcKestant 
Black, F, 37, Protestant 
Caucasian, M, 44, jewish 
Caucasian, M, 43, Jewish 
IrKiian, M, 32, Agnostic 
Caucasian, M, 29. Protestant 
Caucasian, F, 42, Catholic 
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2, Prefect Alpha wiU be alkiwed to take thiee (3) volumes of 
pfimd material ^on the mission. LiA those books you vvouki 
piiefer to ai^ompMy tfie group into the 

must arrive at tfiree setectioni through group consensus, 

3. Project Alpha will be asked to establish three (3) fundamental 
indivfckia) community gwieiines to govern all behavior. Wr^ 
your setectkxTS bekiw ^ use tfwm as a basb for helping ^ 
group $ek*ct time guiddines thioi^gfoi^) consensus, 

GnMks 

lUk oTtke Eseiciae: First- Aki Procedures 

Primury CoMpeteacy: Basic Speech Cofmnuai;:atioii Skills 

Si^coBpetescy: Organize (order) messages so that others can under^ 
stand them ^ ^ 

Life EsvirowBeirt: Maintenance 

Objectim <rftke Eaerciie: Students will be able to use a chronological 
pattern of organization to explain bow to complete a first-aid procedure. 

Procedtet: Divicfe the chss into groups of five to seven stu(tents« Ask 
each student to think of a common first*aid procedure that may be used in 
an emergency. Using a chronobgicai pattern of organization, ask the 
students to identify tl^ a^^jMiate steps in performing this procedure. 
The group sbouki select one number to exjdain this first-aid procedure to 
the class suing a chronological pattern of organization. (Additional group 
members may be used as "visual aids" for demonstration purposes.) Ask 
the class to assess the clarity of the explanation. 

Qaestio«s/FoUow*«p; The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Why does this organizatk)naI pattern work well for purposes of 
cxplanationMemonstration? 

2. Did the group's presentation describe the first*aid procedure using 
a chronological pattern of organization? 

3 . Were any items in the procedure explained out of the chronologkal 
sequence? If so, tow did this aff^ the commimication process? 

E valaaboa/ Atte iwient ; 

1 . Evaluatv he group* s presentation by determinmg if the procedure 
was described using a chronok^gical pattern of oi^anization, 

2. Students can help assess the imp^ of the message by discussing 
how effectively the chronobgicai pattern of organization was used 
in the demonstration* 



Grades 7-9 I 

TWe of the Excrciic: What Da You Do? 

rriMty CoMpeleacy: Bask Speech Communication Skills 

Sidi C«H B prtr « cy ; Ask queiaioiwio otwain informatbn 

Life EsvirowMat: Occupatbnal 

Objectives of the Ekerdie: Students wtii be able to 

I - gather information in an interview situation; ^ 

2. learn about occufiational options. 

Procediife: Ask students to interview sometme employed in the commu- 
nity abtiut the nature of his or her job. Possibilities include: 

a Fircperstin j Housewife 

b P«liccpers*,n k Curator of a hi.storical museum 

^ Teacher j Watchperson at a factory 

d Biink teller Restaurant ownc^ 

^"^y" n Veterinarian 

f Librarian o Guard in an art museum 

g p Bus driver 

h Newspaper reporter q Clergypcrscm 

i Ottctur 

Have student!* prepare five questitms they want to ask the'pcrstm they 
ch*H>se to interview. Review these questit)ns with students and make any 
changes or suggestii.ns you feel arc necessary. After completing the 
interviews, students can present oral papers to class members. Their 
reports should include: 

I . Descriptions of the jt>b 
^ 2. Ouuiifications required j 

a. Education or training 

b. Experience 

c. Physical examinatitin 

^• Accessibility to and advantages of job * 

a. Frequency of openings 

b. Advancement 

QHestiuHs/FoNow-iip: The fiUbwing questU>ns might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

I . Based on the information you gathered concerning the pen«>ri you 
interviewed, wt)uld you ch<H>sc his or her occupation for your life's 
work? Why or why not? 

I 
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2. Wtuit wan the mwt lUrficuIt part uf the interview? 
3.. What Wiix the eauieid purt iif the uitervkrw? 



ICiralMtaM/ A Hc WML Ml. ABik tfic perMUl interviewed tii-ccmii^te an 
evaiuaticin siheet fiimilar ti> the cMie shiiwn und return it t(^ you. 

R«)tir^ Scale For InSunn^ionaf fr^erview 
(Sc«ik>: 1 ^ poor, 2 « Cak, 3 « ovifroge, 4 = .^xm.* aver 24^, 

OpcHiinii imruducesseif 12 3 4 5 

EsuUt^hes r4Pf)oft 1 2 3 4 5 

Ideitfi&a^ pMipoie f 2 3 4 5 

Biidy Lhes jpm^vi^ orul English 1 2 3 4 5 

Mk^imen/iew i3bicaiv^)r 1 2 3 4 5 

()fKJiHJf»theinlervf€^*v^^^ 1 2 3 4 5 

Ask!.ri4evan(c]^iesticM^ai»dsh(WH iruea>s( 1 2 3 4 5 

Appears ct)miort;diie 1 2 3 4 5 

( if yving Simnurizes the tnlefview 1 2 3 4 5 

Ends the interview ^iproprtatHy 1 2 3 4 5 

Signalua* „. 



Grades 7-9 

Title uf the Kserciw: Whafs Yiiur View? 
Priwifjf CiMipetoscy: Basic Speech C cimmunicatkin Skilh 
Smbcompetcmcyi Ask questiiins to iihtain informatiim 
Psrpour: dtizeaship 

Objcctiveii of the KxciriK: Students will be able to formulate questions to 
obtain infi^rniation about their public iifrnrials. 

Pnirrdarr: Invite city offleiabi such as the mayor, the chief of police, the 
prosecuting attorney, and/or the superintendent of schiHifs to a meeting. 
I lave students prepare invitatkins^iW^ a panel tti interview the 
ofnifaLs, refreshments, and mites (j^f^Kcctation. 

in prep«irati4m fiir the panel, have each student write down five or more 
i|uestions she or fur would like to ask the guest. Divide the class into 
groups of five to seven nK*mhers. Kach gniup selects four to six questiiins 
from the group members. In addition, each group selects a representative 
to he on the class ciimmittce to review all questions for inclusion in a 
master itsi for the pimel to use. 
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Qacitieac/FeMowHifK The folbwing queitiofls might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What did you learn about the workings of our city? 

2. Do you agree with the views exfM-essed? Why or why not? 

3. What changes do you think the various offtcials need to make in 
their policies? Why? 

4. If you were one of the ofTiciak, how would you change things? 

Evalittiios/AMi iimi,bI: Assess students 00 how weU they completed 
their individual assignments, bow well they listened to the information 
presented, and how well they utilized the information in forming their 
own views and opinions. 



Grarfes 7-9 

TWe of the Extnhe: Where Did I Come From? 
Priauf^^ Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
S«bcoMpeteacy: Ask questit>ns to obtain inf«rmati<in 
fmrpwiei Maintenance 

-Objectivrt of the Exercise: Students will be able to gather information 
about their family heritage and family members. 

ProcedMT: Students wiii make a family tree on a large piece of poster 
board. Provide them with a copy of a diagram similar to the one shtwn 
here. If students want information about persons not included on this 
/T diagram, they may change the diagram to fit tlwrir needs. Students will 
organize a talk about their heritage. iBing their diagrams to illustrate. In 
preparation for their interviews with the family members of their choice, 
have the class prepare a list of questions to ask grandparents (or AkIcs! 
aunts, cousins, etc.). Oucstitms might be about family concerns, occupa- 
tions, stjcial events, or past events (such as, "What was school like?"). 
Have students adapt these questions to relate to their families and/or 
prepare additional questbns. Each student should prepare a list of ten 
questitjns which you will approve prior to the interview. 

Qaestiom/Foliow-Hp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discu-ssion: 

1 . Hvaluatc the questions to make sure they arc clearly stated. 

2. Assc.w students' talks using the .second form. 




By each person's name, ode the information you receiwd from the 
interview that you would like to use in your oral presentation. You 
might also put a picture by the person's name. 
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Oral Report Evaluation Form 

^ocganizaUon +- satisfactory 

.S!!'*'^ 0- needs improvement 

c^lfc^ ^--unsaUsfacto^v 

witfi a sufficient amount of support 

Oral presenution 

conversationaj style 

eyeco»«act 

pOStMW. 

gestures. 



speaising rate . 



Additional comments: 

Student's name 



Grades 10-12 

IWe of at ExeidMt I Want a JobI 
Friaary Coaipetcacjrs Basic Speech Communication Skills 
PirtaMy CoHpcteacy: Ask questions to obtain information 
PBrpofc; Occupational 

Objtcthres of the Escrdie: Students wiU understand the obligations of 
both cmpioymcnt applicants and emptoyers. 

ProcedBfc: Have students bring to class a "help wanted" ad which is 
relevant to them. Each student HMMrrites a letter iI^uiring about the 
job, coinposcs a resume for this imaginary potential emptoyer. and fills 
out a job appUcation for the job. (Teachers wiU need a wide variety of 
apphcation forms.) Students, in pain, role-play applying for the job. A 
third student acts as a critic/observer. Students reverse roles until all have 
been an apphcant, an employer, and a critk/obscrver. Several interviews 
can take place simultaneously. To prepare for the job interview, each 
student (as appUcant) prepares a list of ten questwns covering job condi- 
tions, requirements for being hired, how achievement is measured how 
communication is used, what impetus for improvement is developed, etc. 
For the role of employer, each student prepares ten questions covering 
applicant's goals. likes/dislikes, previous employment, etc. 
QuestioBs/ FoUow-up: 

1. What was the most difficult thing about being an applicant? Beinc 
an employer? c ^ 

2. What did you learn from this activity which could help you in future 
job hunting? 
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3. What dki you learn about being an aj^Ucant from role-pla)ring an 
employer? 

EiilMtioMi AiafMiarMr StuctenU will grade themselves and each other 
using forms similar to the oi^ fm>vkied. At the end of ei^ interview, the 
applicant and the employer themselves and ei^h otter, and the 
critic/observer grades both of them. These grades can then be averaged 
for the student. 

Evaluate each student (as employer) as to the variety of questions 
covered from the original list, use the foltowHip ques^ns, and response 
to verbal and nonverbal cues indicating that the question was not com- 
municated or only partially u nde r stood. ^ 

Evaluate each student (as api^kant) on his or t^^r resume, cover letter, 
application, variety of questk^ns covered from the original list, and re-, 
spon^ to verbal and nonverbal cues. 

f Want a Job — Evaluation Fomi 

A|H>licant ^ 

Critic ~ 

Comments: 

Answers questions ciearfy and conctseiy 

Asks appropriate questions 

Was well prepared - 

Response to v^baf/nonverfaal cues 

Total 



Employer — 

Critic 

Comn^ts: 

Opening 

Body 

Variety of questions 

Foilow-up questions 

Information and answers to questions 

Structufe of the interview 

Closing — • 

Was well prepared 

Response to verbal/nonverbal cues . * . . . 
TcHal 



Grading Scales: 

U2«»poor, 3-4 « below average, 5-7 - average, 8-9 
above average, 1 0 » excellent 
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GniMlO-M 

tWrWliM EurdHS ru Give You • Hc«ri«s 
jy iMii J C t ftfMcy ; Basie Speech Cb mm H nir a fkwi SkilU 
f ■fc ruMf i Hicy ; Aik queitiooi to obfin infonoatkm 
FwfOM: OttzcAship 

0^|«dif«ftoftheEicftiM:Studc8tswiUbe«bteto j 

1. gatber iafonsition on • cootro venial iuue; 

2. prepare a pMibuu ttatemeat on that iMue; ' ~ 

3. defeod their poiitioo. 

. ftocatett: Studenu choose a cootittvenial iscue (this mi^ be a na> 
tionai, sute. local, or ichool tiaue) and reacarch it The leaeaich should 
iocluik interviews as weU MHbraiy lesearch. Eachstudem sboukl fora^ 
late five questkms ccmceniiag the tesue and then interview af^Mopdate 
persons. After gatbermg mformaticHi, each student prepares a position 
statement. Students then nrie-play a Senate Investtsatmg Cdmmittee 
hearing. Each student witness has two minutes to ptesent her or bis 
position statement to the CommittM. r^pi'ittft members then have fiw 
minutes to question each witness. Each student should have an oppditu- 
nity to be both a witncf^ and a committee member. In preparation for the 
que^n portion of the activity, each stu^t should formuLate ten ques- 
tionsjhat be or she might ask u a committee member. 

Q«tstloas/FoNow-a|i: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discttssioo: 

1 . Which type of research — interviews or library— restflirch did you 
find mo$t difficult? Why? 

2. What was the most difficult aspect of the interv^w? Why? 

3. What was tt^ most difficult aspect of preparing questions? 

4. Which questions provided the most informatios? What does this tell 
you about using qiustions to obtain information? 

EvalMtkm/ Assewaseni: Assess each student's oral prescDtation (both as 
a witness and as a committee member) using the folbwing form; or send a 
form like the second one to the person(s) wikim students interviewed, and 
have them return the form to you. 
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Assmment Sh«t for Stn^ Invwli^^ 
Stydc*«'* namt: ^ 

2 w^Md 

Pfwkies adsquale si^)poftii% 0 12 3 

Powiion Demori$trat»akiwiac%eof 0 12 3 

Sl^emef^ thet^ue 

Ofiiv^m her/hb meisaie 0 12 3 

weii 

Lhesadfiquateeyraxnact 0 12 3 

Asks questions dci^ 0 12 3 

Committee Asb retevant ques^ons 0 12 3 

Meoibef Asks p(Kpo«^ questlom 0 12 3 

iscouiteous 0 12 3 

if^ervicww Evaiuation Form 
Ptease rale the shk^s) who Ir^eiviewed you on the foibwing 
cuttegofics: 

Excellent Average Fair 

C^)eslk>ns were ctear 

Questions were apfxopriale 

Student couki modify his/her 
communic^kyi bya«d on responses 

received from me ^ — ■ ■ 

Student w^ couiteouf ' 

Additkxial comments: 

SUidenfsname 

> 

GndefflO-U 

Title of the Eseictoe; Do You See Me as I See Me? 
Prteuy C^oapcttscy: Basic Speech CommunicatioQ Skills 
Stfkcoapeteacy: Ask qw^ns to obtain information 
Life EsvkoMBMt: Maintenance 

Objccthei of the Eindw: Students will be able to check their self- 
perceptions against the perceptions othen have of them. 

Pro ceiMt s Have students devek>p four qiastions they couid ask them- 
selves and otters in orckr to help them collect information about them- 
selves. Questions coukl focus on such a»as as personality (What^fo you 
think are my most out^anding personal characteristics?), physical ap- 
pearance (How would you describe me physically?), attituctes and bcliefi 
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(How do you think i feci about the use of drugs?), and hypothetical 
situations (What do you think I would do if . . . ?). They should record 
their answers to each of the questions. They should ask three other people 
to answer the questions— a friend, a family member, a teacher— and 
record each person's answer. 

Qwstiow/FoUow^up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What are the similarities and differences between the perceptions 
^others have of you and your perceptions of yourself? 

2. What did you learn about yourslef? 

3. Did you learn anything about the people you questioned? 

EvalitatioB/AssessneBt: Interview each student, using the follow-up 
questions or others you formulate, to determine the information they 
learned about them^ives and how they might use this information. 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercise: So You W^ant a Job? 

Primarj Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 

Subcompetency: Answer questions effectively 

life Environmeat: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to answer questions 
effectively in a rolc-play of an employment interview. 

Procedui^: Divide the class into pairs. Designate one student A, and the 
other student B. Give Student A Form A. Student A tells Student B that 
the job for which Stud«?<a B is applying is as a ' ewspapcr girl/boy. Student 
A then asks the questiohs listed and -Student B answers them. Give 
student B Form B and repeat the procedure. 

Questions/ Foiiow-vp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 Would you hire your panner for the job? Why or why not? 

2, What impression did your partner s answers make? 

3, W^hy were some answers more effective than others (more clear? 
more concise? more to-the-point?) 

Evaiuatiois/AssessaieQt: Assess each student on the clarity, conciseness, 
relevance, and, whenever ptissible. accuracy of their answers. 
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/oh form At New^pef Boy/Cirl 



t 

1 . 


r\ jrrn?T 


•J 

^ . 




1 

3, 


Address < 


4. 


Havif ycMj ever been a newspaper boy/giri before? 


5 


Fiave yoa applied for this \ch before^ 


b. 


Why are you applying now? 


7. 


What is your previous \oh exper^TKe? 


8. 


What penooat characteristics dQ you have that make you suita- 




ble for this job? 


9. 


List your references. 


U) 


It you had a probtem which would prevent ycxj from delivering 




Ptipers on a panrcuiar oay, wnai wouio you oof 


- - 


fOO rOftTi D. DdOySIWng 

s 


1 , 


Name? 


^ . 


Agf? 


h 


Addrt»ssf 


4 


fiave you evtrr dcK>e any babysitting? Ii' y^), how old were the 




< hildfenr 


S 


Have you allied for this job beioref 


b 


Why are y(XJ applying now? 




What is ycxjr previous job experience? 


H 


What fjersonai characteristics do you have that make you sul^a- 




ble for this (ob? 




i 1st your references. 


10 


II a problem arose* while you were babysitting, for example, if a 




( hiici got sitk very suddenly, what would you do** 



I'itle of the F\e!.xis4*: Blt^ck Design 

Priinar> (*otnpetenc^: Baste ('ommuniciitit)n Skills 

Suhifimpctency: Answer questions effectively 

Life Kiivinmmenfr C iti/enship 

()bjecf5%es of the FxerciMr: Students will he able to 

1 \enlv the tjuestiDner's understanding cif their answers: 

2 niuic! stand tiie imp^>ftanee i>f checking for comprehension. 

Pn eedure: Scjl two students back- to-back in the front of the classroom. 
In lft»ni t J . ..k siudeni put likj^licjl pUesof ten hlocki. of various shapes, 
!i xtuK H ind si/es Ask Studc fiJ)/j>o nake a design with hisor her blocks. 
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Student A fhirn Student B how to assemble hi5> or her blocks into an 
identical pattern Neither may turn around and kwk at the other's bk>cks. 
Tape-record the dialogue. After Students A and B arc satisfied that their 
hUKks arc ai ranged in identical patterns, they should stop and compare 
them 

Questiuos/Foltuw-yp: Play the recording of the ;nteracti<)n. Listen for 
questions and the answers to them. The following questions might he 
Considered during discussion 

1 Were the questions clear and sufficient in number? 

2 Did the student answering verify that the other student had under 

SfiH)d? 

V What could he or she have asked to make certain the answer had 
bccu underst<H)d? For example, did Student A give an answer and 
then ask a C4imprehension checking question (as in the dialogue 

A; Pldiv the round blor.k on tb*? smaik»s{ square block. 
B; Which roorxi block? 

A Tk» riHifKl block th^f is smooth Do ycxj know' which ckr* I niejn^ 
H Yc^s, jmA rht» round bkx k that has the rough edges. 
A the smcx>(h one. 

4 Were thiL rc places where checking on the receiver's comprchensi«^n 
WDuId have prevented errors? 

KcfK-ai the experiment with two new students. Instruct Student A to 
ihcek on Student H\ comprehension after answering each question. 
( ompare the accuracy of the designs and the amount of time taken in 

e;ich instance. 

Kvaiiuation As^iessmeaf: Assessing the students use of questions can be 
diine by comparing the accuracy of the two bIcK'k designs. The second set 
ot students, who wifl check comprehension after answering questions, 
shtuild produce designs that are more similar than did the first set. 



Grades 7-«^ 

Title Iff the FxercL^: What Are Fhcy Reaiiy Asking? 
Primary Competency: Basic Sp<.^ech Communication Skills 
Sub4'ompetency: Answer questions effectively 
Life Knviroiimeni: Nfaintcnance 
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Ubjifctiveai of the Exercbr: Students wiH be able to answer questions 
effectively by fint determining exactly what the questioner wants to 
know. 

Procedure: Provide students with the following lists of questions. For 
each question, ask students to write down as many interpretations of what 
the questioner is asking as they can think of. 

1 . You are a B-avt ragc student. You got a D on a unit test. After class 
the teacher asks you, Would you like to talk about the test?" 

2. "Hi there. Where have you been" 

3. Your boyfriend or girlfriend asks you, "Do you like my new 
haircut?" 

4. A boy or girl you've been hoping would ask you out sees you in class 
an<^ asks, "Are you going to the dance Saturday?" 

You teU a friend you don't like the way he or she has been treating 
you lately. He or she responds, "What do you mean?" 

Oueslkms Fotiow-up: Point out that each question states a need, but it is 
somelsmes difficult to determine what the need is. The kind of answer that 
would be most effective to those questions can only be determined by 
ascertaining what the question really is asking. For each of the above 
questions, ask students. "What do you think the need underlying the 
question is?" 

Evaluation/ As&essosent: Assess students* understanding by checking the 
number of possible interpretations. Compare their answers to the follow- 
ing. Possible interpretations include: 

Question I 

1 . Do you know why you got a D? 
2 Do you need to talk to me? 

3 . Is something wrong with the »vay you studied or the way I taught this 
; unit? 

\ 4. Was the test unclear or difficult? 

(Jwsdon Z 

1 . What physical place (room, etc.) have you been in? 

2 Have you been avoiding me? 

3. Why didn't you tell me where you were going? 

4 I haven't seen you in a long time and Fd like to catch up. 

5. How did you get to look iike that? What have you been into? (Paint, 

mud? ) 
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Quesium 3 

1. Do^s my hair look good? 

2. Do I took good? 

3. Do you think Tm pretty/ handsome? 



4. Do you like me with my hair cut like this? 

5. Should I get it cut like this again? 

Question 4 

1. I like you. 

2. Will yoii go to the dance with me? ^ 

3. Can I count on meeting you at the dance? 

4. Is anyone going to the dance? 

5. Are you going somewhere else? (For example, if you arc going to 
the dance, then arc you going to Sam's party?) 

Question 5 

L I don*t understand your comment. 

2. I don*t want to answer you. 

3. I don't want to tell you why Vm treating you like this. 

4. I need time to think of an answer. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of tbe Es^ercise: Different Answers to the Same Questions 
Primary Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
Subcompetency: Answers questions effectively 
Life EnvironmeBt; Occupation I 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able ICy adapt their answers to 
various types of audiences. 

Procedure: Ask students to assume they are the various experts listed 
below. As an expert, have them write out three different answers to the 
questions, one for each audience. 



Expert 

1. Meteroiogist: 
"What Is fog?" 



Audience to whom 
answer is given 

a. eiementary school chiid 

b. high sc1k>oJ student studying 



weather 
c. group o^ T\' weathermen 



f 
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2. Tennis pro: 

"How do you piay termi^r a. etemeiUary school diild 

b. htj^ schod^studem ^ first 
fiennts lesson 

c. newspaper repofter 

3. High school English tether: 

"Who was Mark Twainr a. eiememary school chikl 

b. studem in your English class 

c. group of Ef^fsh teachers 

4. Zooiogi^: 

"Where do birds go in win^f" a. etementary school chiid 

b. high school bk>logy cfass 

c. meeiir^ of the Auckibon 
Soc^ 

5. AuthcK of besl'seiiing book: 

"Why did you write tfiis boo**r a. elementary schod child 

b. book reviewer 

c. reporter doing'a feature story 
on you 

Qt^stioBs/FoUow^up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Flow arc the answers different? 

2. What judgments about the audience's knowledge, experience, 
interests, and reasons for asking are used to dejtcrrainc what kind of 
answer to give? 

3. What differences in amount of detail and language choice would be 
needed for each of the persons asked? 

EvftiuatioB/AssessmeHf: Evaluate student understanding by comparing 
their answers to the following sample answers: 

Questufn / 

a. Fog is when the air is real cloudy and it's hard to see. 

b. Fog is a cloud containing fine particles of water which obscure 
vision. 

c Fog is vapor condensed to fine partkles of water whkh obscure 
vision near the ground. Weather is labeled fog when vision is less 
than I mile. 

Question 2 

a. Two people hit a ball back and forth across a net, 

b. To play tennis you'll need to learn three strokes: forehand, back- 
hand, and serve. 

c. I play tennis as if my life depended on it— and it does. 
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Qufsiion 3 

a. He was ;i famous writer of books. 

b. Thaf s ihic pen name of the humoriYUs American author, Samuel 
Clemens. 

c. Mark Twain was one of the finest examples of American authors 
who practiced realism. 

Question 4 

a. They go where it is warm. 

b. Birds migrate south to a wanner climate via the air flow pattern of 
least resistance, 

c. The migratory pattern of some birds is so rigorous that it mystifies 
authorities. 

Question 5 

a. I wanted to tell everyone a story. / 

b. The purpose of this book is to show the general public what the life 
of a doctor is really like. ' 

c. I had always felt doctors were misundeistood. I thought if I wrote a 
true acci)unt of incidents from real ckKrtors' lives I could help clear 
up that misunderstanding. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: What Did You See? 

Primary ConpeteDcy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 

Subcompet^ocy: Answer questk)ns effectively 

Life KoviroaiMBt: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Eiercte: Students will be able to 

1 . observe a set of physical events; 

2. determine which questions are answerable based upon those obser- 
valitjns; 

. qualify answers appropriately. 

Procedure: Stage a crime in front of the class. For example, ask two 
students to play the role of tourists and another to play a pickpocket who 
HuccessfuHy takes the male tourist's wallet from his paots pocket and 
escapes. After the class has observed the crime, hand out the following list 
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of questions. Eitch ktudent should indicate whether a question is answer- 
able (A) or unanswerable (U). If a qualifier is required to accurately 
answer the questbn, write one on the line below tl» question (as in the 
example!! below). 



1. 


\ 

Was the picketpocket male Of Wmale: A 


2 


Was the victim atone? A \ 




it appe^rea itm? viciim w«*5 wiin so^ieiific. 


■J 

i. 


VVd$ ine viCiim wiin a fiwic or Terndi^i ^ 




ft op^J%.<slCU |JLf kMz m ItniKtiC 


4. 


Wrwt was VnQ rci3tionsnip Deiween utc vicurn di la nn tuiiifwn- 






r 


wnai pocii^ was ith: wdif« ini « 




t think it was in the left rear Docket, 


o . 


Hnwv nUi was thp thi^f A 




Hp ann^ar^d to «&bout ... • 


7. 


Why did the thief st^l the nx>neyf U 


8. 


Has the pickpocket cfaxw this before? U 


9 


Did the pickpocket run away ? A 




Ves, he left in a hurry. 


10. 


In what direction did the pickpocket run? A 




I remember him running to the left. 


11. 


Will he steal again? U 


12. 


What was the pickpocket wearing? A 




1 think he was wearing .... 



QiiestioDs/Folk>w*up: The following questions might considered dur- 
ing the discussion. 

1 . Which questions were answerable? Why? ( 

2. Which questions were unanswerable? Why? 

3. Why are qualifiers necessary when we are answering questions 
based on our individual perceptions of an event? 

Restage the event to check the students' perceptions and answers. 
Point out how the incorrect informatkjn in answers {such as what the thief 
wore ) does not make the answer itself inaccurate, if it is properly qualified: 
I seem to remember he wore a black shirt," as opposed to, *'Hc wore a 

black shirt " 



Evaluatioo/ AftMscwcBt: Students can check their Lwn answers during the 
restaging and discussion period. 
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Gndri 10-12 

TWe of the EMrciw: What Do They Really Wanr to Know? 
PriMMy CowpcteBcy: Bask Speech Communication Skilb 
Siibca«petettC3^: Answering questions effectively 
Life EaviftHUttenf: Maintenance 

Objectives of tiie Exercise: Students wiii be able to determine whaj a 
question really means; that is, determine what response the questioner 
really wants. 

Procedure: Give students the following situations and ask them to phrase 
a question based upon the information. The question should precede 
their answer and help them to determine what kind of answer to give since 
tt is important to determine what a questioner really wants to know before 
giving an answer. 

' wofkmg at a gas station and a car pulls in. The driver asks 

you, "Where is The Ldt Restaurantr' 
Possible Answers: 

a. fXj ycxi w^^-^t to know how to drive there from here? 

b. Are you famiiiar with this neigiiborhood? 

c . Do you know where the (a well-known place 

near the resfjurant) is? 

2. You couldn't go to a movie with your best frierKi last week because 
you had other plans. Htr of she has been coo! the last couple days 
YcHi'd like to do something with this friend, arxJ you meet in the hall 
after school. Your friend says, ''What are you up to?" 
Possible (Questions: 
*i- Tm okay, how are you? 

b. I was just thinking about what to do 'this weekerxJ, any ideas^ 

c. f was going to calf you; Vm glad we bumped into each other 
Want to do something this wwkend? 

^ . You're a teacher. The day before the final exam a student con^ to 
you and asks, "How can i an A on tomorrow's test?" 
Possible Qt^tions: 

a. What have you done so far to pfei>are? 

b. Do you want me to go over therr^tef lal again with ycxi? 

c. Are you worried about this test? . 

d. How much time do you have to study? 

4. You're a parent and you tell your high school age son to clean his 
room. He respcmds, "Do I have to?" 
Possible Questions: 

a. Are you asking whether you have to do it now? 

b. Do you have any other suggestions? 

c. Is there a reason you don't want to do it now? 

d Would you like me to clean it arxi you to do another job foi me? 
QuestkiM/FolioH-up: During the discussion you might ask students why 
it is important to determine what a questioner really wants to know before 
giving an answer. Point out that there i re usually several questions which 
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L'ciuid he used to h:lp dclcrnifni: this, and that the answer to these 
qocstUins provides the ham for an effective answer. Stress that each 
question states S4ime need, but that many ott^r needs may remain un- 
stated. 

l>aliuitkiB/ AsMSMMMl: Evaluate student answers by comparing them to 
the sample questkins. 

Graiies 7-9 "^^^ 
Title uf the K&ercbe: Wigget Designer, May I? 
Priauiry Co«pete»cy: Basic Speech Communicatkin Skills 
SniKruaipetciicy: Citve concise and accurate directions 
Life EoviruMneBl: CXxupatiimai 
Objective?^ of the Kxercise: Students wiff he able to 
I give directions: 

2. use feedback to ascertain the degree of understanding for those 
dirccfit>ns 

Proeedure: Ask each student to design a mechanism for the "wiggett" 
using ;i combinjiiiin of circles, triangles* or rectangles. Each wigget 
mechanism shivuld have five shapes which do not necessarily have to be 
dtncrcni After each student has designed a wigget mechanism, divide 
\ludcnts mto pairs and seat them back-to-baek. Ask students to describe 
f heir wigget designs so that their partners can draw a replica. Before the 
pi'rM)n drawing the mechanism can make any mark on his or her paper, 
she or he must repeat the direction as he^or she understands it, by asking, 
Wigget designer, may I . . .?** (For example, Wigget designer, may I 
dr;iw a circle in the middle 4if the page?**) If the directiiin has been 
«ucuratcly paraphrased, the designer says, "Yes, you may/* If the in- 
ferpfc tatu>n of the direction is flawed, the designer says, "No. You must 
iff si fcarn lu listen to directions/* The designer then gives another (not 
the same ) direction unless the direction comprises the flnal aspect of the 
ilesi^n At end of the allotted time, five to ten minutes\ or when the 
iinee!!i>ns have K en completed, ask students to check the accuracy of the 
ilesign replicas. 

Ouesthms/ FolUm-up: rhc following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the cliseussion: 

I What behaviors or descriptions facilitated y4)ur ability to under- 
sSand what the design shiiuld f(N)k like? 

2. f>id the direction-giver do anything that hindered your ability to 
follow directions? 
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3. When the dewgncr uiid. "No. Rm you inim feara to Ustcn," bow 
did you feci? Were you able to Usten more carefuUy after beine 
corrected? * 

4. What rules can you make about giving clear directions? 

5. What role does repeating the directions pby is Piping a worker to 
htiiow the instructions? 

Evalwtioa/AiKmeat: . 

I . Studcnt-dcsigncre can (fetermioe the quality of their directions by 
examining how ckiscly the listener's model resembles their own. 
■ 2. Class-generated rules for giving directions may also be evaluated 
for pcrceptivcness and undenstanding of the direction-givinE pro- 
cess. *^ . 

Example generalizations arc: 

a. CJive the listener an idea of what you will be directing him or her 

to do. 

b. I>ti not assume that the listener will know what to do. 

c. Use terms that the listener will undcretand. 

d. Order the steps. 

c. Treat the listener like a human being. 



Grades 7-9 

TWc of the Exercise: Recipes for Citizenship 
Primary Competeacy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
SHbcumpctcacy: Give aincise and accurate directions 
life EavirouDCMt: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerrae: By investigating aspects of American gov- 
ernment that appeal to them and then organizing that information, stu- 
dents will learn how to present directions to a class via a panel discussion. 
Pracedwe: In class discussion, ask students to identify what aspects of 
American g<ivcmment or duties of citizcas they would like to know more 
abtiut. List these suggestions on the chalkboard. 

Form small gniups to investigate one or two of the aspects listed on the 
board. Fach group should have a different topic. Instruct the groups that 
once they have found the answers to their question*, they will be asked to 
give dircctit?r.s about their topic to the class during a panel discussion. 
Hence, the prcscntatit>ns sh«>uld be clear and easy to foltow. Groupi 
should organizt) their prcscntatUms in a step-by-step procedure, present 
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specific infurmatiun imtead of talking in gencr uUtie^, and vtrive to make 
their prcsentatkmii intcrcaing by imng r^w information and informatkin 
that is important to the audience. 
5iomc suggested topics are: 

1 . How to make a citizen*^ arrest 

2. Mow to post t>ail for someone 

3. How to get a MKial security number 

4. How to register to vote 

5. How to register for the draft 

6. How to claim Conscientious Objector status 

7. How to become an Amerkan citizen 
H, How to get a passport 

9. How to get an announcement into the k>cai newspaper or on the 
ioca! TV or radio station 

1 0 How to report an accident or fire 

i i . What to do if you lose a credit card 

I 2. How to become ii Uniform Anatomical Donor 

Qu€5ftli0iis/Foiiow-yp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1. What aspects of the presentations helped you to understand and 
remember the directions given by the panel members'? 

2. If you became lost or confused during a presentation, can you give 
possible reasons why you were unable to fo'low the speakers? 

3. If the panel were presenting this inforn^^iion to another class, such 
as a siKial studies or English L\:uas, what recommendations for 
improvement would you make? 

4. How would you evaluate the reference help you received on these 

topics? 

a. If you interviewed someone, were his or her directions easy to 



b. Did you put these directions in your own words, or did you use 
almost the sarfie words that the expert used? What are the 
hcnefils and liabilities of each method? 

EviiiuatioB/Aiu»e»»eat: 

1 . Each panel could pret>are a five to ten item objective quiz covering 
the material they plan to present to the class. 



follow: 
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a Vou shouW tompyrc the quizqucstinns with the presentation ;is 

well ptihsh the questions, 
b At the end of the pa'scntations. administer the quizzes to useer- 

tain how well the audience grasped the information. 
2. Hvaiuate the presentution i/iing the criteria that was established at 
the time of the avsignment-*-that is. clarity, specificity, and mterest. 

Griidt.s 7-9 

Title of Sbe Fxereisc: C ritiquing Directions 
Primary Cumpeteney: Basic Speech Communieation SkiUs 
SulKumpetency: (iivc concise and accurate directions 
Life Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives uf the KxerciMf: By examining and critiquing directions used 
ttu everyday livmg. students will 

I become .iware uf the pervasive use of directions in their lives; 

2. he able to draw generalizations abiJUt the elements i>f clear direc- 
tions. 

Procedure: Ask students to bring to cla.ss :he directions for someihing 
they or a membc-r of their family have used in the past week, lixanples 
might include empty packages of bcan^ that had cooking directions, 
directions for using mouth wash, or directions on a package of f jister egg 
dye. hncouragc students to bring examples of difficult or confusing 
directit»ns. 

In groups of three to five, have students take turns reading theii 
direetums and pt)inimg out their strengths and weakncses. After the 
students have critiqued the directions, ask them to identify what general 
qualities make directions easy to follow. Next, have each student tell the 
others m his ox her group how to do stimething •simple" such as how to 
scramble eggs, tie a sh(»e, or scale a fish. Group members should writ-; 
down the directii)ns as they are given After everyone has dictated his or 
hcf directions, have group members read the instructions they wrote back 
to the direction giver. 

Ask students to note differences and tt) decide whether or ni)t following 
the direetums wiiuld yield the desired product If students believe that 
they might not be able tt) follow the directions, have them indicate the 
part of the instructions that is causing them difficuify. 

Question*! Follow-up: The folU.wmg questions might be c*>nsidered dur- 
ing the disi'usMon: 
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I Were there any words you did mit kitow in the directions^? 

2. How did not kmmuig the words affect your abiUry ip foikiw the 
instrtictH)ns? 

3 How did the manufacturers separate aspects of the directions? 
4, Was It necessary to do si)? 

5 Did anyone in your group use a similar methiHi when he or she gave 
directiiins to you? 

ty. Did the manufacturers use anything besides words to tei! you how to 
u\c their produce? 

7 Were the additionaf types of directions, such as pictures, helpful? 

K. Whal types of aids- or additional directiiVns — did you use when 
giving directi4>ns? 

^) What arc S4ime things pet>ple should noi do when giving dircct*ions? 
fr:%iiliuitioB/ AsscMMMai: 

1 Students should be able to identify one aspect of each manufactur- 
er's direefion^ that would aid the reader/ listener in following the 
instructii)ns. 

2 As^crf.nn whether or n4i>t students can make the transfer from the 
nuinufaelurer s directions to their own by adapting the "giK)d" 
.isfKcts of dircctson-giving to their task directions by moving from 
gniup to group and listening to their ct)mments. 

V Ask ihc students rf they thmk they could follow their classmates 
dtfci Hons 



I life of ttH* HjiercLst: Y Puzzle 

Friinar> ( ompeteney: Basic Speech C\)mmunication Skills 
Suhcfimpelency: (live etmcise and accurate directions 
IJfe KoviniQsnent: (>ccupati4>nai 

Objectives of the Fxerclse: By striving la put the puzzle together and 
ift hnefing the exercise, students will 

1 discove r the fmportance of using a frame of reference, two-way 
eommunication. and the language uf the listener when giving direc- 
Hons. 

2 le.irn the sfgnificance of checking assumptions held by the speaker 
and hsiencr. 
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9to^^4mi%i Eijuipment needed (lee »:comi>anying figure): 

1 . A completed puzzle glued inside « minila folder. 

2. Loose puzzle pieces made of various colors of constn^on paper. 

Place the k>ose pieces (whkh are of different cotors £rom tlK>se glued in 
atyc manila folder) in a manila envelope. 

Ask for two volunteers; send them out of the room while you explain 
the situation iot the re^ of the class. (Note: more than one pair may be 
used if mott puzzles are available. Focusing on one pair, towever, 
provides a common frame of referen(^ for a later discussbn.) 

Explain to the class that whoever sits in the desk with the envelope on it 
^iU be directed to complete the fmzzle by the occupant of the other cksk 
There is only one problem— the colon of the pieces arc different. Ask the 
dass to observe the types of behavior or description offered by the 
direction-liver which facilitate the completion of the task, as weU as those 
behaviors which hinder the task. Emwurage stucknts to move around so 
that they can sec, but ask them to give m help to students working on the 
puzzle. 

Bring in the two volunteers; invite them to take a seat but to leave the 
material in front of them alone until you have finished explaining the 
situation. 

The situdtion: One of the inurumenCs in spaceship jupiter 1 3 has failed 
and net?ds to be repaired before reentry to Earth, (The person with the 
manila envelope is the captain erf jupiter 1 3, The person wi^ the folder 
IS a worker at Mission Comol in HoustcMi.) Mission Control has the 
completed instrument puzzle and wiif instruct Jupita^ 13'5 captain on 
how to put it together, There is, howewr, another problem: jupiter 
13's radio \s broken. Jupiter M can hear HouslCKi txxt, at this point, 
cannot answer Thus, only one-way communication is possibie. 

After ten or fifteen minutes, infonu the participants that the radio is 
fixed and that Jupiter i3*s captain c^n now talk to Mission Controi. The 
participants may compietc the puzzle. If they arc stiii having trouble after 
half an hour or so, ask the observers to give the participants a hint. 

Q»esCioiui/FoUf!n^-up: The following questions might be considered dut- 
ing the discussion: 

1 Before allowing the panicipants to turn around and iook at each 
()thef s puzzle, ask Mission Control to estimate how successful his or 
her directions have been. Ask Jupiter KVs captain if he or she 
believes that the puzzle ha^; been correctly completed. 

2. On the chalkbi>ard. list the facilitating hindering aspects of the 
directions given by Mission Control. Someone may point out, for 
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fxampli;. lhal Mission Control stated that the puz/les would \ook 
like a 'T"— a facilitating comment. 

3. Ask students what concru.ions they can make abt>ut giving direc- 
tions as a result of this activity, 

Kvaluation/Assessaient: 

I Was the puzzle completed accurately? ^ 

2. The quality of the coi.cSusion reached by the class regarded 

direction-giving mr.y be used as a measurement of the aetiviiy's 

<>uccess. 

Gradef 10-12 

Title of the Kxsrcise: Expository Speeches 
Primary Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
Sybcoaip«t«iicy: CJive concise and accurate directions 
Life Envkoiment: Citizenship 

Objective* of the Exercise: By researching and speaking about various 
responsibilities and opptjrtunitics of American citizenship, students will 
gain knowledge of the Am-'rican system, and practice the skill of giving 
explanations and directions to an audience. 

Procedure: Assign a five-tt)-scven-minute speech of exposition to the 
class. Three criteria are important: * 

1. Topicj must relate to s<.)me aspect of government. 

2. Speeches should provide the audience with directions for doing 
Mjmething. 

3. Speeehes should accurately and completely cover the subject in a 
Qnified and organized manner. 

Sample topics include 

1. flow to conduct a ballot write-in campaign. 

2, How to place an item on the city council agenda. 
?> How to start a labor union. 

4. What are the major tactics used to block labijr union organization? 
5 What is the procedure used in depi)rting illegal aliens? 

6. What government regulations must migrant workers follow? 

7. Ht)w docs a case get to the Supreme Court? 

K. What happens to a case once it reaches the Supreme Court? 
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How can you change a city ordinance? 

i {). What tactics were ujicd in brainwashing American prisoners during 
the Korean War? During the Iranian hostage crisis? 

I f What happens to your state tax cfeitar? 

1 2. How do you take siimeone to small claims a>urt? 

\ y What type of information is needed when seeking the help of the 
Better Business Bureau or some similar consumer protection 
agency? 

1 4 How can you get a referendum on the baUot? 

I ^. How do you register for a civil service exam, and what does that 
exam do for you? 

QueslMias Fullow-ttp: At the end of each class, ask students to comment 
iibtiijf the qualifies in the speeches that enhanced their ability to listen to 
the directions l ist these elements on the chalkboard and suggest that the 
remainmg sfvakers try to incorporate them into their speeches. The 
following day's critique session should begin by noting which helpful 
elements frt^m the previous day were also present in the speeches just 
delivered. 

F>aiu^fMia As.se5!k%meat: 

1 The instructor can evaluate the jipeech using criteria on the follow- 
ing evaluation form. 

2 Speakers may prepare short objective tests to administer to the class 
»o measure how well they communicated the subject matter of their 
sfveehes 

satisfdctory 
needs impfoverr»ent 
unsatisfactory 



U^K)s}U>ry Sfxvi h tvaiuafion Form 

InfrotUjc Uon i wpiun^ anention 

( )rx<5ni/*ifu)n 

fyp" (list it) 
Appropnjte 
I iisily followed 
rr.insitum *»fft\tjvr 

C ItMr 

SuHif ivnt jrnount 

( onvjfu fng 
( nru hision tu^. ^n\\ h t(>>»C'fhrr 
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Clear _ 

inlenesting 

Appropriate 

Delivery 

Convmatiofuf style , 

Think atxxit ideas as spoken 

Facial expression 

Eye contact 

Posture . 
Ges^jre . 
Movem*^ . . 

Overall Effectiveness 

Adapted fo ^uxiience and situation 

Good personal impfessioo 

Purpose achieved 

GRADE: 

Gm^s 10-12 

TWe of the Exercise: You Can't Get There from Here 
Pri«aiy Cowpeteacy: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
SiibcoMpeieKy: Give concise and accurate directions 
Lite EsvirowKeat: MainlenaiKrc 

Objectives^ of the Exercise: By expcrienc-ng the frustration that often 
accompanies difficult directions, students wiil 

1 recognize that frustration sometimes hinders one from com- 
prehending directions; 

2 determine ways to provide dir^tions concisely and acxuratefy. 

Procedure: Students shoukf choose a somewhat difficult process (for 
example, filling out a tax form, playing a game, building a structure from 
tinker toys) to explain to their classmates. Each student should bring any 
necessary materials so that classmates can try to follow the directions. 

Students should have two chances to give concise and accurate direc- 
tions. Based on the reactions to their initial dire«^ion5, they ^uid have a 
chance to adapt and change tlnrir directions and have their classmates try 
again. Students ct^uld give their directions in small gnmps rather than in 
front of the entire class. 
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QueitioiHk/Foikm.iip: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discui^ion: 

1 Were there prubiems with the first set of directions? 

2. How did you c^ide which directions to change? 

3. What types of activities could you employ to make sure that your 
audience understood the directions? (Doing the exercise on the 
bt>ard in front of the class or albwing feedback are two things that 
could help the class to follow the directions.) 

4. Based on this experience, what three things would you list as abso- 
lute "musts" for someone giving directions to a group? 

EvalHatkiB/AucHaMBt: 

1 Though familiarity with the exercise will affect perception, one can 
V evaluate the activity by comparing the number of correct answers 
generated by the two sets of directions. 

2. Skill in direction-giving may also be judged by the ability of the 
students to discern weaknesses in the directions and to correct them. 
Grades 7-9 



Title of the Exercise: I Think I Heard . . . 

Primary Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 

Subcoropeteaey: Summarize messages 

Life EnvironmeBt: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to summarize the main 
pt^ints of a guest lecturer. 

Procedure: Invite four or five people to your class to present descriptions 
of their particular jobs. Each person's presentation shouW last five to 
seven minutes. Following each presentation, ask students to list the 
guest's main ideas. 

Questions/ FoUow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion; 

1 What factors helped you to sununaiize the main points accurately? 
(Organization, use of visual aids, speaker's delivery, interest in the 

occupation?) 

2. Why is it important for us to be able to accurately summarize 
another person's message? 

EvaiiMtkjB/ AsMisaMBt: Ask each guest to list his or her main points, and 
compare each student's list to the speaker's list. 
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Graiti 10-12 



Tilit of tke EuiviM: Tbt Cue of... 



Prteuy C o Mpe tea cy; Bask Communkatios Skills 
SsbcoK^tcwy: Summarize messages 
life^EBnrowcBt: Occupational 

Objecthei of the Exercbc: Students will be able to summarize and 
compare the opinbns of others. 

Procedwe: Provide the stiulents with the following situatk)n: 

Two momhs ago you boi^ a pair o^ leather gloves for $50. You 
have worn the gloves thrae times — onra in the ra i n . You feet ^ h^ve 
not given the gk>ves any hard VMear. htowever, fast night when you put 
on d^e gioves, one of the seams afof^ the index fin^ ripped. You did 
not keep the sales slip, but ^ M the store should refund at least 75 
percent o^ your money. What wouM you cto? % 

In small groups, have stmknts come to a consensus on what should be 
done. Give them approximately fifteen minutes to complete this discus- 
sion. Questions for a small-group discussbn might inc;lude: 

1 . Describe what you would do. If you decide to go to the store, what 
would you say? 

2. Assume that you got no satisfaction hx>m talking to the salesperson 
in the glove department. What would you do next? 

3. Assume that you are still dissatisfied with the store's response. What 
would you do? If this attempt also fails, will you give up, or do you 
have more tactics injnind? Describe what you would do, and guess 
the probable fmal result. 

Approximately every five minutes, stop the small-group discussion and 
have students write a few sentences summarizing what their group has 
decided thus far. 

QuestioBs/FoUow-up: Have the students role-play the situation, and ask 
the class to summarize each role-playcfs position at the end of the 
role-play. 

Evaluaf buz Assessment: Ask the role-players to summarize their po- 
sitions at the end of the role-play, and, cx)mpare those summaries to the 
summaries of class members observing. 

In terms of the small-group discussion, ask students to hand in their 
summaries and to evaluate the similarities among them for each group. 
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GnMlri7-9 

TItfe of tkf Eitftiit: The Ancbovi Pizza Mystery 
Primry CM^ieteacy: Bask Speech Communication Skills 
Sateoapeleacy: Summarize messages 
Life EaviroMwat: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerdte: In a small group, students will be able to 
summarize ideas in order to solve a problem. 

Procedwe: The only material needed for ruiming the exercise is a set of 
clues (see accompanying list.) Tte room in whkh the exercise is played 
should have nK)vabIe chairs. The ideal group size would be twenty^six, 
but the range couki be ten to thirty-five (with fewer than twenty-^six, 
double up on cli^s; with more than twenty-sue, appoint observers). 

Participants should be arranged in circles. Use the following introduc- 
tions and instructions: 

"1 am going to give each one of you 2 f^ece (two pieces, etc.) erf paper. 
Each piece contains a ciue tc a kidnapping. When all d>e clues are put 
together, you shouki be able to detomine the fc^lowing; 

1 . Who disappeared? 

2. Who was the icidnapper($) or conspiratoris)? 

3. What was Oie motive? 

4. How was the crime accomplishwd? 

The following rules should be read to the students: 

1 . Each person will state his or her cluc(s) loudly and slowly, continu- 
ing around the room until all clues have been read. A clue may be 
repeated in this **round-ro^in" fashion if it was not heard by a 
member of the group, but may be repeated only once at this time. 

2. Once all clues have been read, the group must arrive at answers to 
the questions posed. 

3. Clues may be shared as often as needed; however, all sharing of 
ciucs must be done orally. In other words, you may not show your 
clue to anyone else, and you may not leave your seats to walk 
around the room. 

4 The group must agree on the answers to the questions. Answers 
agreed upon may be brought to me, and I wiU say only whether they 
arc right or wrong, (You may accept one answer at a time, or make 
the rule that all answers may be submitted at once.) 

5, Once the game begins, I will function only as described in the 
previous rule. 
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6. (OPTIONAL) You may take notes if you wish. 
The correct tnswen are: 

1. Mr. Anchovi and Miss Goldie Digger disappeared. 

2. Same as 1. 

3. Ti» motives were money and lust. 

4. They sent the ransom note* got the money, and ran off to Rio de 



The following questions might be considered during the discussion: 

1. Was it easy/difficult to solve ti^ mystery? 

2. What made it easy/difficult? 

3. Did everyone contribute ideas? 

4. How did this method work for passing information? 

5. Is this an effective way to team informatk)n? 

6. What did you ieam about group processes? 

7. Etocs everyone work? 

8. How dependent on others are we for oral cnmmunication mes 



Evaliiatiou \saetsmeBt: Stress the importance of partkipation at the 
beginning of the exercise. Assess how weU each student partkipated. Did 
each student share his or her clue(s)? Was each student able to summarize 
the ciues in order to help reach a solution to the mystery? 



Mr. Anchovi is a successful pizza tycowt. 

Mr. Anchovi had been lately seen with his secretary, Miss Coldie 
Digger, after business fKx^rs, 

Max Musclebound is Miss Coidie Digger's jealcHJs boyfrierKi. 

Max Musclebound had threatened to destroy Mr. Anchovi if he ever 

caught him with Miss GoJdie Digger again! 

Police were unabie to locate Max Musclebound after &ie kidnapping. 
Mr, Anchovi's brother-in-law, Andy Mi^kluck, is a failure at every- 
thing be tries. 

Max Musclebound is a nightlife man and a late morning sleeper. 
I he ransom note asked for $88,820.52. the exaa amcMjnt of Mr. 
Anchovi's savings account. 

A drunken Andy Muckiuck had been heard to mutter something about 
a plan to fix Mr. Ar^hovi's wagon. 
Mr. Martelli is a barber. 

Miss Coldie Digger told friends she was afraid of Max Musclebound. 



Jajieiro. 



sages? 
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Andy Mucktuck is jejikxtt of his brochcfHn-Uw's money. 

Mr. Mai^li is a good fritpd ct Mr. Ancfiovi's. 

Mr. Anchovi kM friinds tfi^ he was afi aid his wife would sue for 

divorce and lake him for lots of money. 

Andy Muckluck was obseived stoned in a focal gutter on April 5 at 
S:00 KPA. 

Several curls of Mi . Anchovi's hair were ^nd on Mr. Martdii's ftoor. 
Miss Coldie Digger loves Rio de {aneiro. 

On April 5, Mr. Anchovi w^'t in his regular seat on the 7:45 ^ain. 
Police weie unabfe to iocatt Miss CoMie Digger after the kidnap^ 

The only peofrfe who had acass to Mr, Anchovi's savings'account 

be^^^ hirmetf were his wife imd Miss Gokiie Digger. 

Mr. Anv.^i always look tf>e 7:45 train to work 

The last person to see Mr. Anchovi was Mrs. Busybody, his neighbor, 

who watched him feave his house on April 5 at 7:30 am. 

A curl of Mr. Anchovi's hair was ser^ to his wife with the ransom fK)te. 

On April 5, Mr. Anchovi disappeared. 

Mr. Anchovi had recently been observed frequenting the Beriitz lan- 
guage school. 

Gradti 7-9 

Titie of tiw Exercise: I Am 

PriaMiy CoapeteBcy; Basic Speech Communication Skills 
S«bcoapeteKy: Summarize messages 
Life EBviroutest: Maintenance 

Objectf^et of tke Exerdie: Students will be able to accurately summarize 
the information th^y learn about their partner. 

Procediift: Each student constn^s a coUage about himself or herself. 
Divide students into pairs. Each pair has five to ten minutes to explain 
what their a)ilages mean* After the allotted time, students take turns 
summarizing what their partner said about himself or herself. 



Queftiou/FoUow^ap: The k)nowing questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What kinds of informatbn did you learn about your partner? 

2. Were you able to accurately summarize the information you 



3. If your partner did not accurately summarize the information about 
--s^ou, how could you have communicated the information differently 
so that he or she could have summarized it more accurately? 



gained? 
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4. If you could not accurately summarize, what could you have done 
differently in order to be able to tummarize accurately? 

Evslutloii/ AiiesiBM«t: Each student writes a paragraph outlining his or 
her major ideas and tte major idea the partner communicated. Students 
can be evaluated on how we>l these two paragraphs matched for each pair. 

i 

I ' 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Eurdae: Politically Speaking 
Primary CompeteMy: Basic Communication Skills 
Sabcompete^y: Summarize messages 
Life EaviroamcBt: Citizenship 

Objectives of tile Eiercise: Students will be able to summarize a politi- 
cian's main points. 

Procedim: Have students watch a televised presidential press confer- 
ence. Have them write a summary of the main ideas the president makes 
concerning three issues and bring the summary to class. 

Bring in newspaper accounts of the press conference from three major 
newspapers. Provide a copy of the accounts for each student. Have them 
compare their summation with those in the three newspapers as well as 
comparing the three newspaper accounts with each other. 

Questions Fo!k)H-iip: The following questions might be considered dur- 
tng the discussion: 

1 . What are the similarities/differences among the three newspaper 
accounts in terms of (a) issues covered, and (b) summaries of the 
same issue? 

2. What might account for the differences in (a) and (b) above? 

3. What might the resuhs of differences in these accounts be in terms 
of views of the president? 

4. How does your summation compare to the newspaper accounts? 

5. How do you account for any differences? 

6. What does this ii.:tjvity suggest to you concerning the importance of 
accurately summarizing another's message? 

Evaluation/ Assessiaent: Students should write a two-to-three-page re- 
port analyzing { I ) why they chose to summarize the issues they did, (2) 
how their summary compares to newspaper accounts summarizing the 
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prcwdcnf s petition on tiw %smc Usuc, (3) how they account for dif- 
ferences between their iumtnaiy and those of tte newspapers, and (4) the 
relationship between accurately summarizing another's message and ef- 
fectively communicating with that person. 

Reports could be gn^ted on two major criteria: Is the analysis com- 
plete? an<^ Is the analysis accurate? 

/ 

Gradea 10-12 

Title of the Exercke: Can I Quote You? 
Prknry Competency: Basic Communication Skills 
Sttbcoapcteacy: Summarize messages 
Life £«virouieat: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exeictoe: Students will be able to summarize their 
classmates' ideas on various qiKJtations. 

Procedan: Present a quotation to the class. The following represent 
quotations which may be used: 

*'I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the deaih your 
right to say it."— Vohairc 

•Nothing so needs reforming as other people's habits." — Mark 
Twaiii ^ 
** Nature has givcti to man one tongue, but two cars, that we hear 
from others twkre is much as we speak.''— Epictetus 

The students in a pair will be designated Student A and Student B. 

1 . Student A states her or his idea about the quotation, without inter- 
ruption from Student B. 

2. Student B summarizes what Student A said. 
3 Student B states her or his beliefs. 

4, Student A summarizes Student B's position. ^ 

' QMStioBiy FoUow-ttp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 , Did your own ideas about the quotation inhibit your ability to listen, 
and as a result, to summarize aMthefs views accurately? What 
might you do to remedy this situation? 

2. Why is it important to be able to summarize accurately what another 
person tells us? 
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3. Can you think of situt^OE in which you summarized another 
meuige iacorrectJy (for example, a teacher's, firkncfs, parent's, or 
fibUni'i) and the incorrect tummaticm led to communication prob- 
lems? Deicribe the situation and what happened. 

A variation of this Ktivity is not to allow Stiident B to sme her or his 
position until she or be has summarized A's position to the satisfaction of 
A. 

Evalaation/AtMansent: Give stunts an evaluation sheet dmiiar to the 
sample one included hem. Have them evaluete their parmer a^rording to 
the criteria presented. 

Can f Quote You — Evaluation Form 

My name: My partMr'i name: 

My position wu: 

My partner summaHxed my pcMition as: 
My partner (accuratefy/in^xurateiy) summarized my petition. 
My partner was courteoia even when our positions were in conflict 
Yes :So : 

I felt my partner was intefies^ in what i had to say. 
Yes Ho 
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Gn«es 7^ 

nsie of ikt Excfdae: Uifonnatk>n Gattering through Interview 



SdbcoMptltacy: Identify main Ukas in a message 
Ltfe EavinwMat: Occupational 

Objectives c^tilf Exerebe: Students wiii be able to gather and s^^nthesize 
information gatheted through an oral interview. 

Ftoce^mn: This exercise has two d{Hk)n$. Option A includes a previously 
prepared interview with the school prii^pal on his or her beUefe about 
managing a school. (Sample interview is included.) For Option B, each 
student needs pen and paper. 

1. Option A: Pfay the tape-rea)rded interview for the class. Ask 
individual stwients to orally summarize and synthesize the informa- 
tion heard. Before the responses are given, ask for volunteers (five, 
for example) to leave the room and not discuss the recording. Bring 
in each volunteer, one at a time, to give his or her summary of the 
interview. The remainder of the class compares the five summaries. 
Discuss different aspects of listening (selectivity, bias) and offer 
ideas on bow to listen for the main points in such an interview. 

2. Option B Ask five different students to interview the same school 
official at di^rent times. The five students^ without having dis- 
cussed the interviews with each other, give separate oral reports to 
the class. The class can discuss similarities and differences between 
the reports, and possible theories to account for the differences. 

Questioas FoUow*ap: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: ^ 

1 , What other methods might you have used to insure accurate infor- 
mation? 

2. How did you select which aspects of the information to focus on and 
summarize? 

3. Which methods of gathering information seem to be most effective? 
Why? 

4, What type of questions would you use to insure accuracy of informa- 
tion? 
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EvAiutkNi/AiieifacMt; Have a prcvU^usiy drawn-up iist with the points 
the sichool officiai intended to msike. Student answers are then compared 
- to the teacher's list. 

The exercise could be structured for the entire class, though it would be 
diffkruU, Stiuknts could tlien be graded on completeness and accuracy of 
summary. 

Sample Interview Form 

Student's name , 

Date „ 

^ With what management issues are you most concerned? 
2, Do you think suspension from school is an effective punish- 
ment? Why Of why not? 

i. Do you think after-schooi detention is an effective punishment? 
Why Of why not? - ' 

4. Do you think discipline problems are a result of the home, the 
school, or bodi environments? 

What positive measunes do y(Kj try to institute in order to suc- 
cessfully manage tfiis school? 
6. If you could have your ideal school, in terms of management 
(ssues, what would it look like? 

Grides 7'-9 

THle of the Exercise: Understanding Advertisements 

Primmry CosipeteBcy: Oral Message Evaluation 

SiibcoapetcBcy: Identify main ideas in a message 

Life EsviroBOieBt: Citizenship 

Objectives of tile Exercise: Students will be able to 

L listen accurately to product advertisements; 
2. listen critically to product advertisements. 

Procedure;: For this exercise, you will need audiotapes of two corarner- 
cials advertising child-oriented products or two similar products or ser- 
vices such as two different makes of automobiles, two local restaurants, 
two insurance companies, etc. 

Play each commercial once for the class. Ask each member of the class 
to write down: (1 ) the main selling points of each commercial, and (2) the- 
differences between the two products or services based on the informa- 
tion presented in the commercial. After each student has done this, ask 
individuals to describe what they had written for (1) and (2). 

Questions FoUow-ap: The foiiowing questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 
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1 What oilier :e€haiqucs might the two commercials have u-ed to 
create the meiuges? 

2. At what kind of audience were the&s commercials aimed? How did 
the adverti^r slant the commercials to ^t that audience? 

3. Whkfa of the two commercials is moi^e effective? Why? 

4. How would you write your own commercial for the same product 
(or service) and slant it for teenagers? For people in their fifties? 

Evalitatioii/ AiartSK »l; Listen for and point out differences and simi- 
larities between description of ite ^mmerciali. Look for incomplete or 
inaccurate information on the part of the students. Discuss with the 
students Ik>w and why d^erences in descriptk)ns occur. 

Collect written descriptions before discussion and then compare each 
student's description to a complete description of points and differences 
(see (1) and (2) above). Students can be evaluated on completeness 
and/or accuracy of written descriptions; for example, did students get at 
least half of the key points? 

GraJes 7-9 

Title of tlie Eserdte: Guessing Feelings 
Primary CompeteDcy: Oral Me!^;age Evaluation 
Subcompetency: Identify main ideas in a message 
Life EnvironaieBt; Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exei^: Students will be able to identify feelings 
expressed in conversation. 

Procedune: A few days before you plan to do this exercise, give each 
student two 3-X-5 cards, siid ask students to write on each a situation that 
generates an emotion. Some examples might include getting an F on a 
test, getting an A on a test, getting chewed out by the coach, being turned 
down for a date, getting a date with someone you really want to go out 
with, having a fight with your best friend, winning a contest where the 
p-ize is 3 la'ge pizza, etc. Tel! the students to leave their names off the 
cards. After the cards are completed, put ih^m all in a box. On the day you 
plan lo do the exercise, p^A the box out and ask each student (or as many 
as you lave time for) to come up, select a card from the box at random, 
then briefly act out the situation described on the card. The rest of the 
class is jjiked to identify the emotion or feeling expressed. 

Questkms/FoUow-up: The following questions might be considered dar- 
ing the discussion: 
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! What other ways might the emotions be expressed? 

2. What nonverbal cues (voice tone, gestures, facia! expression, etc.) 
are used the most in interpreting how someone feels? 

3. What verbal cues (tone of voice, speaking rate) are used the most in 
interpreting how someone feels? 

4. How do words and actions work together to help us express and 
interpret emotions and feelings? 

EvftJuatioB /Aa«eKfti»eat: Informal assessment can be conducted by keep- 
ing account of the accuracy of the guesses made. 



Grades ta*i2 

Title ottke Exercise: Understanding Instructions 
Primary Cooipeteacys Oral Message Evaluation 
SiibcoBipetency: Identify main ideas in a message 
Life EoviroBfliest: Occupational 
Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to 

1 . identify the mam points in a set of instructions such as those given by 
an employer; 

2. identify items left out of the instructions. 

Procedure: Prepare ahead of time different sets of simple instructions for 
tasks common to employment situations. For example, one set of instruc- 
tions might be something like: "Contact Mr. Johnson about our meeting 
next week/' or "Don't forget to order the supplies tomorrow.*' You could 
develop morr elaborate instructions based on the types of jobs held by 
students in the community. 

Read the instructions. Ask students to respond orally on two main 
points: the main idea of the message, and the information that may be 
absent. In the first message above, for example, the main idea is fairly 
obvious (contact Mr. Johnson), but there are a numberot aspects missing. 
These include the method of contact (telephone, letter, personally), the 
purpose of the contact, the specific meeting, etc. 

Questions Fo|iow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1. How might the original message have been presented to mclude 
more information? 

2. How did you decide what information was missing? 
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3. Can you give exiffiples firom your own experience that show incom- 
plete or innccurite initructions? 

4. How would you devek>p your own instructions to insure complete- 
ness and accuracy? 

5. Lead a discussion on what might happen when someone takes 
action based'on partial informatk>n and/or why people are hesitant 
to ask for ciarificatk)n. 

Evalittoa/AaiffaMirt; Students can compare responses to determine 
whether or not each of ti^m beard the same main idea and picked out the 
same type of missing informatk)n. 

You could construct a set of instructions that had specific items left out. 
Students could be tested on both accuracy in determining the main idea 
and in identifying the missing information. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: Rumor Game 

PriBar>' CosapeteBcy: Oral Message Evaluation 

Subconpetency: Identify main ideas in a message 

Life EaviroBBest: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerdae: Students will be able to 

1 understand the distortion that information can go thi 3ugh in transi- 
Um\ from one person to another; 

2. understand the effects of personal bias on a message. 

Frocedure: LJrvelop beforehand a message about a local public figure or 
situation. It should be one wHlj^hom most, if not all, the students arc 
familiar. This message should contain information concerning a fact 
about the person, an opinion about his or her personality, and a sugges- 
tion about the public figure's views on a local political issue. For example, 
a message might be something like: "Mr Jones, the director of the City 
Piannmg Department, spoke at a recent City Council meeting in favor of 
the current urban renewal plan. Some council members felt he did an 
ineffective job in presenting his viewpoint." Make up as many messages 
as seem realistic. Obviousiy, care should be taken to pick a person and a 
subject known to the students, but to do so in such a way as to not reflect 
negatively on the individual. 

Give the complete message to one student in the room without the 
others being able to hear. That student then says the message to one other 
student, and so on around the room until everyone has been part of ^he 
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message chain. The last person is asked lo say out loud the message he or 
she heard. 

QuestioBs/FoUow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Where and how did the met age become distorted? 

2. Did one aspect of information (fact, opinion, behavior) become 
more distorted than the others? Did other persona! opinions start to 
appear? 

3. What guidelines could be suggested to be sure that the information 
is passed on without distortion? 

4 How could the original message have been r.tructured to reduce the 
possibility of distortion? 

EvaiiiatioD Asseismeat: Ask each student to write down the message he 
or she heard as it passed along. Also, ask students to suggest any personal 
biases which might account for any distortions. Evaluate each student's 
response in terms of the completeness of his or her analysis and the 
number of distortions. 

Grades 10-12 

Title ot the Exercise: Talking to Parents 
Primary Competenc}': Oral Message Evaluation 
Subcompefeocy: Identify main ideas in a message 
Life EDvirouieBt: Maintenance 

Objectives^ of the Exercise: Students will be able to generate options for 
managing problems in parent-teen communication. 

Pfocedure: Ask each student to write down on a 3-x-5 card a problem or 
difficulty he or she has experienced (or seen) related to parent-child 
relationships, for example, disagreements concerning curfew, appropri- 
ate dress, future plans, or responsibilities at home. No names should be 
used. The teacher collects these cards and puts them into a box. 

Ask for a student volunteer to come to the fr£)nt of the class. The 
student picks out one of the cards at random and reads it out loud. The 
student then talks as if faced with the problem or difficulty on the card and 
suggests how he or she might deal with it. Other class members are 
encouraged to add other suggestiors. The teacher attempts to move the 
class to some listing of alternative ways of dealing with the issue. If the 
teacher wishes, students from the class could be enlisied to role-play the 
scene. After 'ome resolution is reached on the issue, students summarize 
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the main idCM generated for dealing with the problem. Anotl^r student is 
then asked tQ volunteer, and a new card is pkked. This continues as k>ng 
as time and interest allow. 

Q«eftk«s/Fc^w««p: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussk>n: 

1. How would we pick the best idea out of the ones offered? 

2. What specific communication skills would be useful in this 
situation? 

3. How would these skills be used in the situatk)n? 

4. How could you teh if the situations were /esolved? 

EvaliiatioB/Asieiaae»l: Opinions or judgments could be given as to the 
usefulness or quality of the solutions suggested. 

Grades 7*^9 

Title of the Exercise: I Have a Complaint 
Primary CoMpetescy: Oral Message Evaluation 
Subconpeteiicy; Distinguish between facts and opinions 
Life EaviroiUMBt: Occupational 

Objectives of ike Exercise: Students will distinguish between facts and 
opinions in customer complaints. 

Procedure: Have students roIe-pIay various customer complaint 
situations — for example, a video recorder that docs not work, a camera 
that takes only blurred pictures, a shoe that has come apart in less than 
two weeks, or a shirt that was supposedly preshrunk, but which shrimk in 
the wash. One student is the customer and one is the salesperson. The 
class should take notes on what facts and opinions each person in the 
roie-play uses. Several role-playing situations can be utilized, with stu- 
dents taking turns being a participant and an observer. 

Questions/ Foifow«up: The following questions might be considered dur* 

ing the discussion: 

1 What facts did the customer use? What facts did the salesperson 

use? 

2. What opinions did the customer use? What opinions did the sales- 
person use' 

3. How effective were the facts/opinions in persuading the salesper- 
son? the customer? 
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EvatattlkMi/AiiriiWf; Indivklual asses^ent is impossible without 
%omc sort of written rcspdnse from students. Instead, monitor class 
discusswQ dosety to %qc Ik)w well the group grasps the distinction be- 
tween fact and opinion. 

Grsdcf 7-9 

Titfe of ike Exerdw: In Rebuttal, I . . . 
Priflttry CoMfieleKy: Oral Me&wge Evaluation 
Sirf^coMpcteMy: Distinguishing fact from opinion 
Life E»vfeo«icMt; Citizenship 

Objectircs of lint EMicite: Students will be able to distinguish between 
facts and opinions in an editorial. 

Vro€t4mn: Ask students to briftflnto class an editorial from their local 
paper, or provide them with an editorial. Divide the class into small 
grouf!^. Each group is to separately list the facts and the opink)ns in the 
editorial and explain their reasons for labeling each item as they did. One 
person in the group reports the group*s findings to the entire class. 

Qwifiow/Follow-«p: Ask students to choose an editorial ^hat reflects a 
position to which they are of^sed. Have them prepare a brief rebuttal 
(three to five minutes) to tt^ editorial to present to the class. Using the 
sheet provided, students should list the facts and opinbns they hear in 
each speech. Discussion after e^h speech could focus on: 

1 . Reasons for categorizing each statement as fact or opinion. 

J 2. Asking the student who presented the speech how he or she 
categorizes the statements. 
3. Differences — why do you consider this statement opinion while 
someone else considers it fact? 

EvalMtfoi/AsMiMKBt: Speeches can be evaluated using the following 
evaluation sheet* Students m^ht also hand in a list of the facts and 
opinions they used in their speeches. You could evaluate the accuracy in 
terms of the correctness of the categorization (fact or opinion) the stu- 
dents used. 

^(ebuttal Speech: Student Evaluation Form 

Speaker's Name: 

Speech topic: 

Facts the speaker u^: 
Opiniom the ^jeaker u^: 
Ottier comments; 

Your name: . 
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RebiHUt Speech Evolution Form 

I fntroductioo: Does the ipeech {^Hiaiin the class with the 
editorial stance fo which the student H opfXMed? 
Comments: 

H. Body: Does the i^udent i^iize botfi facts and ofHnkms? 
Consnents: 

iif. Conclusion: is the student's stance cieariy reitera^? 
Contments: 



Gnies 7-9 

Tflle of tile Exercke: Is It Fact or Is It Opinica? 
Ftiury Conpe^cy: Oral Mes&age Evaluatk>n 
SHibcoapeteacy: Distioguisliiisg fact from opiiik)D 
iMt EsvifOMcit: Maintenance 

Objecth^f of the Exerdie: Students will be able to distinguish between 
facts and opinions in advertisements, 

Proce<htfe: CoHcct se-'craf advertisements from magdzines and newspa- 
pers. You might also videotape some te]evisk)n commercials. Divide the 
ciass into small groups and ask each group to analyiee its advertisement 
according to three criteria: 

1 . What facts were presented? 

2. What opinions were expressed? 

3. Would you buy the product? Why or Why not? 

Each group should share its findings with the class. 

Qiiestkitts/FoUow-iip: The foilowing questions might be considered dur~ 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What are the facts in each advertisement? 

2. What are the opinions in each advertisement? 

3. Would you buy the produ*^ ' If not, how might the advertisers 
change their advertisement to entice you? 

4. What nonverbal aspects of the advertisement arc particularly ap- 
pcalHg? Are these i^Jts or opinions? 

«^fvya]utioB/AssesMieBt: Provide each student with a different adver- 
tisement. Ask them to list separately the facts and the opinions. Collect 
their responses and the advertisement, and evaluate their accuracy. Can 
tnc students d!stingu*sh between facts and opinions? 
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Gnin 10-12 

TWe ef tke Exettiae: Of^niuiu and Decisiuns 
PHwtty CoMpetcacy: Oral Message Evaiuatioo 
f)«bco«pcteKy: Distinguishing fact from opinion 
IMt EmvinmmnU Occupationai 
Objectivef of the Exercfac: The students will 

1 . relate stories of their experiences in making decisiitns In leadership 
positions; 

2. discuss the different ways a leader can handle his or her ov^n 
opinion. 

ProccAire: Each student should try to remember a fme when he or she 
had to make a difficult decision in a formal or informal leadership position 
as a babysitter, as a club president, as host of a party, on a sports team. etc. 
The class should share as many of the these stories as possible, focusin c on 
the decision. .Students should also feel free to share stones about otlu r 
people's leadership decisions regarding a group to which they belonged. 
Stories about unpopular decisitjns are particularly appropriate. 

QocftiDM/Fi 'flow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 How did different people handle their own opinions when making 
dec!sii)ns? 

2. How did they handle others* opinions in making the decisit)ns? 

3. What sort of decisitm-making style seems must effective? 

4. How does decision making differ from group to group and siiuatitin 
to situation? 

5. How might you organize a formal group to n»ake decisions most 
effectively? 

EvaliutioB/ AnenacBt: Present students with the following scenariti. and 
ask them to write out two possible courses of action for the leatfcr of tlu; 
group, and to e valuate the strengths and weaknesses of bcjth approaches. 



You are the chairperswi of the student cooncif commiftee that is 
hjndlfng decorations and refreshments for the homecoming dance. 
The ddfHre is a big event at school, something lots of alumni return for. 
You were told by the president ^udent Coufxril that yoor committee 
shcg.'d turn in a budget hi the decorat»of» and refreshments, and also 



Scenario 
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Oral Messiige Evaluation 

\ns^^\v on f hi- 1 cHTint^ltw. Eac h of you has different ideas about how 
the danc e «»h€Hi{d t>e set up. You nuy be able to rneel one more tiine 
during the week. You arxJ two other members have part tinre jobs. Af 1 
of you are busy with homework and c^her commitments. Today's 
meeting will last about an hour. 

How will you start the meeting and guide the committee's work? 
ribe two options, and evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
^KJlh f>fcxedur€*s. 



Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercb^: Newsprint Debates 
Priaiairy CumpefeBcy: Oral Message Evaluation 
SubcumpeleBcy; Distinguishing fact from opinion 
Life Kavirunment: Citizenship 
()bjeciivi*«i of tbe F^^erctKe: The student will 

1 compare two newspaper editorials or columns that treat an issue 
differently; 

2 Lxphun the nilionale that underlies biith articles. 

Procedure: l ach student should find two newspaper editorials and/or 
columns thai discuss the same issue somewhat differently. The two need 
nt^t be diiimctricaiiy opposed. If a few days of reading the newspaper do 
not yield en4>ugh suit;*|ile comparis<ms, students may use leaflets, 
speeches. i»r even slogans. The objective is simply to compare two 
rhetorical approaches. 

I)js4.uss the concepts of ethos, pathos, and logos with the class. Have 
them iipply these catcgi)ries to their comparison of the two newspaper 
articles. {:ach student should prepare a five-to-ten-minute oral preserta- 
f iiin of his or her analysis. If time docs not permit this, a short paper can be 
suhstifuted fnf the oral rep*)rt, • 

Uuesfions Foflow-up: tach student should include an open-ended dis- 
Luvsum question at the end of his or her oral report. If the reptirts are 
written, the following questions might be used in discussion: 

1 How many 4»f you had (^pinions abt^ut the issue; discussed in your 
articles /?('//^r(' you read them? 

2 What effect did the arguments in the articles have on your beliefs? 

-V What did you icarn aK^ut your beliefs by doing the analysis and 
compans4>n'' 
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EvriwUfaMi/A wrt i w l; AMiekwnent siKJuid be bused upon. 

1 . the application of ethos, pathos^ and kigos to the articles; 

2, the depth of undemaiuiing of the arguments; 
?. the clarity of tte comparmtn; 

4, the open-endedness of the discuv^kin question (in oral reports). 



Gradei 1(^12 

Tttie of the Eifrdie: Persuasion in AdvetJ^yg 
Primry Cowpetescy: Grot Mes&age Evaluation 
SiibcoflipcteBcy: Distinguishing fact from opinion 
life EB^trowBCBt: Maintenance 
Objecti¥ri of the Exercise: The student will 

1 . share an advertisement with the class; 

2. reveal the way in which it portrays opinion as fact; 

3. discuss ethical options in advertising. 

Procediire: Each student should find an advertisement in a newspaper or 
magazine that clearly or subtiy portrays an opinion as a fact. Students 
shiYuid bring these to class, and in a two-to-four-minute informal speech 
explain the way the advertisement persuades the reader to accept its point 
of view as factual. Have them apply the categories of ethos, pathos, and 
logos in their analysis. 

Q«estioM/Folkiw-ttp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discus^sion: 

I Do you think it is possible to advertise a product and not use this sort 
of persuasion? Why or why not? 

2. What other sorts of persuasion might you use? 

3. What are the giwd points and the bad points in each of these 
persuasive styles? 

KvilutioB/A^MiiiieBt: Assessment should be based on the application 
of ethos, pathos, and logos in the analysis. Use the following form. 
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Penudsion in Advertiung 

Ad: _ ~ 

Application of: 

V ethos: 

2. pathos: 

i. bgos: 
Overiiil clarity of presemation: 
Expressiveness: 

Vocal: 

Physical: 

Suggestions kx improvement: Grade; _^ 

Gndet 7-9 

TWe *f the Exerriw: Analyzing Company Ncwslcttcre 
Vnmmiy Coayetewy: Oral Message Evaruation 

Sukcoapcteacy: Distinguish between informative and persuasive 
mcssagck 

Ltfe EavirawBeat: Occupationai 

Objectives of Ike Exerciw: After completing this activity, the students 
will be able to identify informative and persuasive messages in company 
newsletters. 

Pwicedwe: The instructor should collect company newsletters (com- 
panies are often willing to give you these for classroom purposes). Each 
studcvit should have a copy. Tlic students will select one informative 
article and one pcrsuaave article. They will then report to the class on the 
two articles, explaining what persuasive or informative techJiiqucs were 
used and why the artides interested tlwm. 

Questkwi/Folfow-Bp: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 Were tiK>ersuasive messages explkrit or implied? 

2. What arti;:k;> cs'iU be developed into persuasive and informative 
speeches for the class? 

3. What types of evidence were used in the persuasive article? 

4. Did stutknts examining the same article agree on what messages 
were persuasive of informative? Wbai were the causes of disagree- 
mcnt? 

EvalmmtiomJAmemmtmi: Grade for the assignment should be based on 
the student's ability to explain clearly and accurately the distinctions 
between persuasive and informative messages. 
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Crude 7-9 

Title of the Exercite; PlMymg the Politician 

Prkuiy CoHpcteaey: Oral Me^ge Evaiualion 

Siibcoa|Mte0cy: Distinguish between informative and persuasive 
messages 

Life Eav^WBeHl: Citizenship 

Objecti^ef of tke Excrcke: After completing this activity, students will be 
able to distinguish between informative and persuasive messages in a 
campaign speech by analyzing and performing examples of each. 

Proccdarc: Discuss with stwknts the basic difference between a persua- 
sive and an informative message. Have students listen to a campaign 
speech. Divide students into small groups. Each group wiU receive a copy 
of the campaign speech. Students arc to discuss the speech and to under- 
line ptf f aftiasivc points in red and informative points in green. Each group 
wil! then present its analysis to the class for further discussion. 

Qw^kNU/FoUow-sp: Following analysts of the campaign speech, each 
student will prepare two two-minute campaign speeches for the officp-of 
student council or class president. One speech should be informative and 
the other persuasive. 

EvaiKaticB/AiMMHwat: Evaluate students' understanding of informa- 
tive and persuasive messages and their presentations using the following 
evaluation form. 



Campaign Speeches 




Name: 

Points of information; 
Persua&ive appeals: 

Were the two speeches distinctly informative and persuasive? If not, 
why? 

Elements of Presentation Infonnative Soeech Pefsua^ive 5n»¥-h 



Organization/ciarity: 






Vocal varitey: - 






Use of pause: 






Facial expression: 






Gesture: 






Eve Contact: 






Other: 


94 


Grade: 
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Gni4ti 7-9 

TMt of tht ExMttes Try It— You'U Buy It! 

PriBuy CoflipetaKy: Orii Kfessage Evaluation 

SubcowpcteAcy: Distinguish between informative and persuasive 
messages 

life EavkoMirMt: Maintenan^ 

Ob|tctivts of the Eicfdw: Students will be able to identiiy propaganda 
techniques when pr^ented with an example of each. 

Procttfwe: The instructor will present a lecture which explains and 
illustrates the major propaganda techniques, sudi as name-calling, glit- 
tering generalities, transfer, plains-folks appeal, card-stacking, and band- 
wagon approach. StudenU should then locate ten esiamples of each in 
magazines and newspapers and put them togetl^r in a iK)tebcrak. Each 
student is then to sel^ one technu)ue and prepare a radio or television 
commercial whkh utilizes that technique. 

Qvestiou/ Foilow-mp: 

1. What part of each commercial contained informative material? 
Persuasive? 

2. Alter each student has presented a commercial, the class is to 
determine the type of propaganda technkfue used. 

E vfJiiatioB/ Afsf Silent ; The notebook can be evaluated as to complete- 
ness (Were all ten examples present?) and accuracy (Were the techniques 
correctly labelled?). The oral presentation can be assessed using the 
following evaluation sheet. 



Was creative in presentation: 

InfofTTjarive and persuasive messages wen? clearly disiinguishabie: 

Spoke cfearty and ioodly: 

Spofce with good inflection and vocal ciarity: . 

Used good ey^ contact: 

Showed rnttrest and enthusiasm by body movement and ^sture: 

Was free of nervous mannerisms: 

Comments: 



Checklist for Try It— You'l! Buy It! 



Speaker's name: 

Demonstrated a kr>owiedge of the propaganda 



^ Satisfactory 
=^ Above Average 
- = Needs Work 



technique chosen: 

Presented points in logical (xder: 



Grade: 



CmiM 10^12 

Titic of the fjieraM: In the RcaJ World 
Prteary Coapetettcy: Oral Message Evaluation 

Sttbco«i{i«tr4!^: Distinguish between informative and persuasive 
nics^ges; 

Life E«vkoMM«t: Occupationai 

Ofcjcctivei of file EsLcrdic: Students wiii be able to 

1 . use both informative and persuasive messages; 

2. observe and explain the persuasive strategies used by others; 

3. explain the relationship between informative and persuasive mes- 
sages. 



Procrd«rer Divide the dassroom into three stations, or two sets of three 
stations, depending on the size of the class. Each student will move 
through the stations at cight-tO'tcn-minute intervals which e/e an- 
nounced by you. Prepare a rotation system which allows each student to 
have a different role at each station; persuader, listener, orobserver. TTie 
day before the activity is conducted, give each student a description of the 
roles for each situation and his or her rotation pattern (e.g,, station 
2— observe , station 1 — safes representative; station 3 — customer). If 
students have not role-played before, spend some time explaining the 
strategy. 

Descriptions of the roles/situa!ions: 

1 Sales representative/store man-^ger: Representative will be meeting 
with the manager to convince htm or her of the need for the 
representatives product to be carried in the store. Each student who 
serves as u representative will come up with an idea for a product. 
The mana^^cr is responsible for recognizing persuasive tactics and 
must ask appropriate questions. 

2. Complaint stati n attendant/dissatisfied customer: The attendant 
will be hearing U te complaints of a customer returning a product he 
or she did not like. Attendant must find out exact reasons for the 
return and try to calm the rustcmcr if customer gets upset. Cus- 
tomer must be prr pared with rcas^ms for dissatisfaction. 

V (lerk/indecisive . ustomer: The customer will not be able to decide 
between two prmlucts (the two situdents should agree on the type of 
products involved before the roie-playing begins). The cScrk must 
help the customer decide. 

O 



Oral Message Evaluation 

QKestioBs/FoOow-ap: Based on observations and participation, students 
should discuss the relationship between informative and pereuasive mes- 
sages. They should consider the role questions played: 

1 . Did they seek out informative or persuasive messages? 

2. Was information factual or opinion-based? ' 

3. Did persuasive strategies vary according to the situation? 

4. Was the persuader the only one who used f asive messages? 

EvalnlioB/Assesgaent: Each student should pre^^v . a self-analysis of 
the persuasive and informative strategies used in the role-playing situa- 
tions. ITiese will be graded for completeness and analysis of persuasive 
messages and informative messages. Students will also prepare observer's 
notes at the time they are observing another set of students role-playing. 
These notes will be turned in and evaluated in terms of completeness of 
the analysis of the persuasive strategies used by others and the informa- 
tion presented by others. Students should list the persuasive strategies 
used and the main informational points presented by each classmate. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: Debate It! 

Primary Competeocy; Oral Message Evaluation 

Sobcompefency: Distinguish between infoimative and persuasive 
messages. 

Life EnviroKSieiit: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to demonstrate an 
understanding of 

1 . persuasive strategies, through presentation of persuasive speeches; 

2. the importance of informattonsil messages in persuasive speeches 
through the inclusion of appropriate supporting materials for per- 
suasive arguments. 

Procednre: Students will participate in a modified legislative debate. 
Ciive students a list of corcroversial social issues, or help them generate 
tine. Select a side of one issue that they support. Each student should 
prepare a two-to-three-minute speech which gives at least two reasons 
why the class should vote for his/her side of the issue. Students should 
conduct research to support their position in the speeches. All students 
giving speeches on the same topic should give their speeches consecu- 
tively, alternating between pro and con where possible. Take a survey of 
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the ciiiss after the speeches are presented. Have students tell why they 
were or were not pcniuaded. 

Questions/ FoUow-Mp: Prepare a list of reasons why students voted for 
one position and not for the other. Discuss with students the relationship 
between the persuasiveness of one position and the types of informational 
and persuasive messages used. 

Kvaliuitioii/Assessiiieal: Speeches will be evaluated using the following 
evaluation form 



confident 
tiudible 
animated 

clear 
relevant 
suffii lent 

dear 

apprf)priate 
effecfive 

Grades 10-12 

THIe of the Exen:L«ie; ijcx's Examine Editorials 

Primary Competency: Oral Message Evaluation 

Subcompetency: Distinguish between informative and persuasive 
messages 

Life Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to detect informative 
and persuasive messages in the print media. 

Procedure: Have students review several selections from the editorial 
page of a newspuper (editorials, letters to the editor) or the "My Turn'' 
section of Ni'wsweek or editorials in Time. Students should determine if 
the overall purpose of each letter or editorial is to inform or to persuade, 
and they shoulci supply reasi>ns to support their decision. Students should 
also identify the informative and persuasive messages within each 
example, 
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Rating Scale for Public Speaking 

5 4 5 2 1 anxious 

5 4 3 2 1 inaudible 

5 4 3 2 1 Iist!es5i 
ORCANIZATION 

5 4 3 2 1 rambling 
INrORMAllON 

:: 4 3 2 1 unclear 

5 4 3 2 1 irrelevant 

5 4 3 2 1 insufficient 
PlRSUASm SJRAJICIES 

5 4 3 2 1 unclear 

5 4 3 2 1 inappropriate 

5 4 3 2 1 ineffeitive 



Oral Message Evaluation 

QtteNlitinN/Fuiluw.up: As a follow-up activity, students should select one 
letter or ediioriiil and prepare u response to it. or they could write their 
own letter to the editor. They should identify the informative and persua- 
sive strategies included in their own writing. 

After analyzing the letters and editorials from the newspapers and 
magazines, students should discuss their findings using the following 
questions: 

1. Which messages were effective? Why? 

2. Which messages were ineffective? Why? 

.1. How could the ineffective messages have been made more 
effective? 

Kvaioaliun/As^ws.tiiiu:!!: Hach student should submit a written summary 
«>f the observations described in the Procedure section above. A copy of 
the editorials or letters, should accompany the analysis. Each summary 
shfulU be evaluated on the student's ability to distinguish between per- 
suasive and inf(»rmative messages and to analyze the effectiveness of 
each. 



(irMde.«i 7-9 

Tille of the KxercLse: Out in the Real World 
Primary Competency: Oral Message Evaluation 

.Suheompeteney: Recognize when another docs not understand your 
message 

IJfe Knvironment: Occupational 

(Ibjfctim «f the Kxerd.^te: .Students will understand how people react 
when they do not understand a .speaker's message. 

Proi-edurf: Have students visit a store or business and observe the in- 
leracriun between customer and the store or bu.siness person. Each ob- 
sci vaiion Nhould f»itus on how the one (customei or clerk) reacts when 
Ihe »)tht r isn't sure whether the message is being accurately received. For 
i.xamplc. :i grocery order being given to a clerk when the customer isn't 
clear whether the person under.stands. An auto shop is another good 
place lt» observe a cust«)mer-business person exchange. Ask students to 
not-j b,»th the verbal and nonverbal indicators of uncertainty abt>ut what 
is being said. 

Que<ition<t Foiiow-up: Have students report their observation to the class 
in the fi»rni »»f an inf»>rmative speech. T») help students recognize whether 
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their classmates undcrsttHid their message, ask classmates to complete 
the following form for each student*s speech. 

EvilMtkia/AssessmeQl: Evaluate students* informative speeches utiliz- 
ing the second evaluation form. In addition, based on peer evaluation 
forms, ask students to write a paragraph analyzing the effectiveness of 
their message. 



Sjx'ech to Inform 
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Name 

1. Infrilduction 

a. A'rtention-R^ing device 

b. Stiitement of thesis 

Did ihv speaker relate topic 
to 1^ aiKliencef 



Comments 



2. OrRiini/ation of Body 

a. Method of organization (Did the 
sfieei h develop logically/clearly?) 

b. Supporting materials 

i . Transitions (Did your speech flow 
smoothly from one point to the 
next/) 

i. Conclusion 

a. Summary of information 
presented 

b. din. her or final appeal 

4, t>elivery 

a. tye contact 

b. Profx*r us*^ of note c ards 

t. Cit»sturi»s/fac iai exprtssions 
d. Voice 

pronunciation 

sfXHK'h clarity/anitulat'on 

tone (vtxal expression) 

rate 

projt*ttion 

5. Was the speet h informative? Was 
the information new ancJ useful 
to the audience. 

b. Written Outline 

a. followed profier format 

b. flow well did you follow 
your outline? 
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Peer Evaluation Fonn 

Conmient on _'s speech 

speaker's name 

by outlining in the space beiow the inftmnation ctMiveyed in his/her 
speech: 



Grades 7-9 

TWe of the Exerdw: Misuncicrstanding in Groups 

Prbury Coiqwtcacy: OiaJ Message Evaluation 

Sabcmnpcteacy: Recognize when another does not understand your 
message 

Ltfc Eaviroaaeirt: Otizenship 

Objectives «rf the Ezeivlie: Students will recognize what signals indicate 
misunderstanding of a message. 

Proccdue: Divide students into small groups of five to seven members. 
Give each group a topic to discuss (possible topics are listed below). Give 
students ten to fifteen minutes to discuss the topic. 
Possible topi«: 

1. Should the SS m.p.h. spc^ timit be raised? 

2. Should women have equal rights under the law? 

3. Should the legal age for driving be changed in your state? 

4. Should communities be allowed to ban rock music concerts within 
city limits? 

5. Should the letter grading system be changed? 

6. Should the student coundl be given more power in determining 
school policy? 

7. Should the faculty and administration be allowed to censor school 
newspapers? 

Qacstkms/FoBow-ap: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Did you ever feel you were not being understood? 
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2. What behaviors of other group members made you feel this way? 

3. What did you do when you believed your message was misun- 
derstood? 

4. What other things could you have done? 

5. What do you do when you don't understand another person's 
message? 

Evaiuatloa/ Assessmeal: Ask each student to fill out the following self- 
evaluation form and discuss it with you. 



J. Using ex amples to clarify my ideas 

4. Disagreeing tactfully rather 

than belligerenrly 

5. Listening carefully to what 
othersjaid b efore responding 

6. Nonverbally showing my interest 
by eye c onta ct, posture, ge stures 

7. Other bt»haviors . . . 
(DescriJ)e below) 



Grades 7-9 

THIe of the Exercise: Can You Help Me? 

Primary Competency: Oral Message Evaluation 

Snbcompetency: Recognize when another does not understand your 
message 

Life Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to 

1. recognize when a salesperson does not understand their request; 

2. restructure their messages so understanding is increased. 
Procedure: Pair students. Ask each pair to role-play the following: 




1 . Speaking loudly and clearly 



enou gh to be heard 



2, Providing a summary of 



my mdjcr points 
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Customer: You are in a G^iartment store Christmas shopping. You are 
looking for a present for y<Hjr mother. You are not sure 
what you'd like and decide to ctescribe your mo^r to the 
salesperson in hopes that he or she can COTie up with an 
idea for a present. 
Salesperson : You are eager to help every custonwr since ycHi work on 
a commission, Init today has been extremely busy and 
you are tired. 

Questions/ Follow-op: After students have role-played (perhaps you will 
want to role-play twice so that each student has a chance to be both 
customer and sales]:^rson), ask students to list (1) instances when they 
felt they were not understood and why, and (2) instances when they felt 
they were understood and why. Students should consider both verbal and 
nonverbal aspects of understanding/misunderstanding. Discuss exercise 
with the class. 

Evfliuation/Asse^eDt: Students could role-play again, this time paying 
particular attention to the behaviors discussed in class. Ask students to 
then discuss the differences between the first role-play and the second, 
emphasizing questions such as: 

1 . Was the second role-play more successful in terms of recognizing 
when you were misunderstood? 

2, When you were misunderstood, could you use some of the behav- 
iors we discussed after the first role-play to help you make your 
message more understandable? 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise; Storing" up Misunderstanding 

Primary Competency: Oral Message Evaluation 

Sabcompetency: Recognize when another does not understand your 
message 

Life Environment: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to detect signs in the 
person for whom a message is intended that he or she is not understanding 
the message. 

Procedure: Organize the class into categories: store managers, store 
employees, and store customers. The store, a pizza/ice cream parlor, is 
trying to make changes both in the products that it offers and the number 
uf customers it attracts. Simulate the conditions of the situation. Re- 
member that the purpose is to be able to detect signs in the person(s) for 
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whom the mes^ge is intended that he or she is not understanding what is 
being said. Give the students the following instructions* 

Croup A — Managers: Devise a fairly complete campaign to infomi the 
^ff of the changes in the menu, ideas for increasing the number of 
customers, and a new inc^tive system fm employees. Presait thi^ to 
Croup B, the employees. Specifically, rK>te signs of lack of urKierstand- 
ing of message given, identify the differences in reaction from the 
pei son not understanding the message to the persons not accef^ing the 
proposals. 

Croup B — Employees: Each person will ctevise a nr^thod to carry out 
the new campaign to custCOTers. Each worker will note instances when 
mesfiage does rtct seem to be understood by the customer. 
Croup C — Cu^^omers: Each person will respond to the information 
given by the store employee. Some custcwers will give hostile verbal 
and nonverbal signs; others will give cordial verbal and nonverbal 
response; another group will try not to give any overt irK^ications of 
their feelings. 

Questioiis/Follow-up: Students within their own group should discuss 
how effective the role-play situation was. Each student siiould share with 
others in the group the examples of misunderstanding that he or she 
observed, reasons for the misunden^tanding^ and ways to avoid such a 
misunderstanding, 

Evaliution/AssessmeRt: The entire group wilt meet to evaluate how well 
each person within that group recognized that another person in the 
group (A to B and B to C) did not understand what was bei^ig said. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise; It*s a Press Conference 

Primary Competency: Oral Message Evaluation 

Soticompetency: Recognize when another does not understand your 
message 

Life Environment: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will recognize when a message is 
misunderstood. 

PnKedure: Videotape a presidential press conference and piay it for the 
class. Have students comment on the ways that the reporters don*t seem 
to be understanding how the president is answering the questions, or how 
the president doesn*t seem to be understanding the reporters. 

Questions/ Foilow-up; In small groups, have students develop a list enti- 
tled "TV Press Conference Communication Rules.'' 
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E^wlmmtkm/AnMrnammU Students should present informative speeches 
on some of the ksues generated by the press conference they observed. 
During the speech, immediately after a speaker notices what he or she 
believes to be a signal from an audience member indicating that a lack of 
understanding exists, the speaker should stop and say, thank you" to the 
person and then continue the speech. Competency should be determined 
by (1) the speaker noting the sign; and (2) the speakers ability to 
continue the speech without a noticeable break in thought. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercfae: It*s a Family Affair 

Prioiary Competeacy: Oral Message Evaluation 

SubcompeteBcy: Recognize when another does not understand your 
message 

Life Environmeot: Maintenance 

Objectives of die Eiercise: Students will analyze the reasons for misun- 
derstanding of messages. 

Procedure: Place the class members into "families." Give each family a 
problem (a teenager with a drug problem, a father or mother has just lost 
his or her job, a very ill child who will require extensive hospitalization, 
etc.) to solve. Give each family member a specilRc role* Allow families to 
discuss their problem for fifteen-to-twenty-minutes. Tape-record each 
family's discussion. 

Questions/ FoUoW'*up: After hearing the tape, members of each family 
should discuss how well they really underst(K)d one another. 

Evfllaation/AiHsessfflent: Students could write a short paper explaining 
the misunderstandings in the family communication, the reasons for the 
misunderstandings, and how the misunderstandings could have been 
avoided. 
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Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercbe: Making and Understanding Presentations 
Primmry ConpeteBcy: Communication Codes 
SobeosapeteiKy: Listen effectively to spoken English 
Life EaviroDBieHt: Occupational 

Objeviives of flis Exeiebe: Students will be able to listen to a demonstra- 
tion speech, explain the demonstrated activity, and explain the things that 
made the speech easy or difficult to listen to. 

Procedure: Each student in the class should give a three-to-five-minute 
demonstration or explanation speech. Topics can range from ''How to 
Play Dungeons and Dragons'' to " Some Different Ways to Fold Newspa- 
pers'' to *'How to Play the Cello/' Students should be encouraged to use 
props. After each speech, call on a student to repeat the information. 
Each student in the class should have to repeat a presentation. 

Que^ns/Follow-up: In the areas of delivery, content, and structure, the 
presenter should address these issues: 

1 . Does the class seem to understand tne activity you described? 

2. What parts of your delivery and your speech itself seemed effective? 
What parts seemed ineffective? Why? 

3. What might you do differently if you were making the presentation 
again? 

The listener/repeater should address these issues: 

1 . What made the presentation easy or difficult to listen to? 

2. How sensitive did the presenter seem to be to the class 
understanding? 

3. Do you understand the presentation well enough to give it yourself? 
How mighk you have understood it better? 

J 01 
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Kvaltuitlon/ Assessment: Each presenter and listener can be evaluated for 
effectiveness. 

1 . Was the presentation easy to follow? 

2. How much of the presentation did the listener recall? 

3. How insightful were their explanations of their speaking and 
listening behavior? 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercise: The Principal Speaks! 
Primary Competency: Communication Codes 

« 

Subcompetemry: Listen effectively to spoken English 
Life Environment: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will discuss the reasons for rules and 
reasons for dir:agrecments over rules. 

Procedure: Ask the principal or another courageous school administrator 
to address the class on a particular area of school policy which is contro- 
versial, or on the philosophy of the school on corporal punishment and 
discipline in general. After the "formal'* talk is through, open things up 
for questions and discussion. You might discuss some of the issues with 
the class the day before to get their thoughts going. (Note: Explain the 
entire procedure to the administrator, so he or she doesn^t fear being 
scapegoatcd.) 

Question.^/ Follow<-ap: The day after the administrator's presentation, 
discuss the event with the class. First, try to establish a clear report of what 
the administrator said. (Make sure you take some notes, or even tape- 
record the presentation.) Try to get the students to see any distortions in 
their own perceptions. Work to bring out minority opinions, especially if 
the class reaches an "incorrect" consensus quickly. Then, have students 
describe the discussion session. Try to assemble a record of the questions 
raised, especially in arguments. If there was a conflict, list pro and con 
points on the issues. Ask the students to describe the administrator's 
position without using loaded language. Have them explain reasons for 
the differences of opinion which exist. Avoid labeling views "right'' and 
•wrong." Try to get students to understand the ways in which their 
listening and rcptirting arc affected by their opinion^. 
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EvalMtioa/AsaienwcBt: Have students write a brief summary of the 
administrator's position on one of the issues raised, and do the same for 
any opposing opinions, striving to state each case fairly. Finally, have 
students offer a few sentences explaining the reason(s) for the different 
perspectives. 



Grailes 7-9 

Title of the Exerdse: The Listening Gap 
Primaiy Competeiicy: Communication C6des 
Subcompetency: Listen effectively to spoken English 
Life Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exerdse: Student will be alerted to the limits of our 
listening abilities and will driirfffStr own listening skills. 

Procedure: Select four students and send three outside the classroom. 
Then read a set of instructions aloud to the class and the first student. 
Invite the second student back in, and have the first relate those instruc- 
tions to him or her. No hints from anyone, and no repeating. Have the 
second student relay the instructions to the third, and the third to the 
fourth. Then have the fourth student write down the instructions. Com- 
pare his or her final record with the original. Some sample instructions arc 
includeu. 

Questions/ FolloH'-ap: The class will have watched the changes in the 
information as it was told and retold. Ask them to indicate the points at 
which it changed the most. Ask the four students what their feelings were 
while they were listening and telling. Try to decide if a serious amount of 
distortion occurred. You might try the exercise again with a made-up 
story about yourself, a good-natured student, or a public figure. Then ask 
the students how much they think this activity reflects real life. 

As a follow-^up drill, take the remaining sets of instructions and read 
them to the class. Ask students to repeat them, and have the group make 
additions and changes together until their instructions are the same as the 
original. 

i*>aluation Assessment: One of the sets of instructions can he read. 
Students can listen and repeat them in writing, instead of aloud. 
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1 . Ctosing the Bakery 
Checklist: 

Count muffins and rolls that are ready to be shipped out. 

Bag leftover croissants to sell as ''day-old'\ 

Put pies in the refri^atw oveinight. 

Cover cookies with pl^c. 

Put papers in muffin tins for the morning. 

Empty cases and wipe clean. 

Replace any dirty display mats. 

Wash all dishes. Clean sink. 

Clean all counters. 

Stock coffee area with cups, lids, sugar, etc. 
Count cash. 
Sweep floors. 

Be sure next day's dough is cnit of the freezer and in the refrigerator. 
Turn out lights. 
Lock door. 

2. Fire Alarm Procedures 
Teacher Checklist: 

When alarm sourKis, leave room and buildings immediately. 
Be certain cveryof^ has left the room. 
Close und lock door. 

Direct class out of building and clear of other students and fire 
fighters. 

Do not return to building until directed by principal. 
Student Checklist: 

When alarm sounds, walk quietly and quickly to the nearest exit 

and leave building. 

Remain quiet and orderly at all times. 

Keep clear of fire trucks and fire fighters. 

Do not return to building until directed by principal. 

ir Tornado Alert Shelt^' Area 

Report to your assigned area quickly and quietly. 
Tornado alert signal will be a series of short rings on the passing 



bell. 



Grades 10-12 



THle of the Exercise: Listening For the Future 
Primary Competeni^: Communication Codes 
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S«bco»petewy: Listen effectively to spoken English 
life EsviroBBieBt: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to listen to information 
from two sources* integrate it and report it to the class. 

PiticedBTe: Have students interview two people who work in a field that 
interests them. Help them prepare questions before the first interview. 
Then adapt the questions for the second interview based on insights 
gained in the first. Encourage students to listen for feelings as well as for 
information. After both interviews are complete, the students should give 
brief oral reports to the class on the pros and cons of work in the given 
careex. 

Some potential interview questions; 

1 . What were your reasons for choosing this job initially? 

2. To what extent have your expectations t^en met? 

3. What exactly do you do in this position? 

4. What are your plans for the future? 

Qoestioiis/FoUow^up: The students should take questions from the class 
after their oral reports. They should also report their new outlook on the 
career they investigat^sd. Does it still interest them? 

EvaluatioB/AiMssment: The oral presentation can be assessed for con- 
tent and/or performance skills. The students could turn in outlines of 
their reports, revealing the information they gained during the interviews. 

Gndes 1(^12 

Titir of the Exercise: Listening Critically to Advertisements 
Primary Competency: Communication Codes 
Snbeompetency: Listen effectively to spoken English 
Life Enviroimieat: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to listen to political 
advertisements and analyze them critically. 

ProcedBre: Share political advertisements with the class. If this is a 
campaign year* examples should be plentiful. If not« check with history or 
government teachers who may have some stored away. There are also a 
few sample texts included here. You can read ads to the class, tape-record 
them from the radio* taj^-record your own (with different voices and 
music, if you*ve got extra time!) or video-record some from television (if 
the equipment L available). You might ask students to bring in examples 
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fix>m newspapers and magazinef. Once everyone has a chance to experi- 
ence each ad, move into discusaion. 

Qseitlon/Foaow-i^s The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing discussion. 

1 . Which ad was the most xr':morabIe? What do you rememl^r of it? 
Why? 

2. Which ad was Jie most persuasive? Why? 

3. Which ads had the most information? 

4. Which ads seemed the most honest, the least manipulative? 

5. What do the different ads stress? What do they downplay? 

6. Are the most memorable and the most persuasive ads the ones 
which do the most to make you an informed voter? 

7. What are the techniques which the advertisers have used to make us 
listen? 

Evalsation/AiiesaneBt: A similar analysis of an advertisement might 
appear on an in^lass test, or form an out-of-^class es^y assignment. In the 
context of a media ciuriculum, students might be required to create their 
own advertisement, designed to get others to really listen. 

Same Political Adveftisem^ts 

1 . Don Brock has been our ^te representati^ for 12 years. In his 
last election, he received 75% of our votes, and he went back 
into the legislature to continue his fight for lower taxes, better 
roads, and new zcHiing regulations, hte is tireless in his dedica- 
tion to his supporters, and won't rest until he has your support in 
the upcoming election. Is therp something that Don Brack can 
do for you? 

2. Past administrations have failed to make good on their promises 
to the American pe^^le. Why should have to bear the 
burden of the federal deficit? Why should we have to rely on an 
inferior military to keep us safe frcmi international thr^its? Why 
should we have to watch (Hir national parks shrink at the hands 
of big business? Why should we have to deal with the federal 
Injreaucracy in every aspect of our daily fives? Why haven't 
these questions been answered? America~ifs time for a 
change. 



Grades lCK-12 

Title of the Exercise: What I Hear You Saying Is 
jPrimary Competency: Communication Codes 

o 111 
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Subcompetency: Listen effectively to sptiken English 
Life Eavironment: Maiintenance 

Objectives oftiie Exercise: Students will listen effectively to the content 
of messages and the feelings behind them. 

Procedure: Place the students in pairs, and offer the class a choice of three 
topics for discussion within each pair. As discussion continues, periodi- 
cally say ''Freeze." At these points each student must repeat his or her 
partner's last statement in gener'^^ terms, in an attempt to summarize the 
message and the feeling of the statement. For example: "You were 
talking about terminal cancer patients and how you feel frustrated by not 
being able to help them." Allow discussion to continue for fifteen min- 
utes, or until interest wanes. 
Potential topics for discussion: 

peer pressure 
capital punishment 
brothers and sisters 
computers in society 

the best and worst things about this school 
Questions/ FoHow" up: Discussion questions can include: 

1. Was this challenging at all? How? 

2. How did you feel (as a speaker) when you caught the listener not 
listening? 

3. How did you feel as a listener when you realized you hadn't 
listened? 

4. How often did listeners misinterpret what speakers were saying? 

5. How did misinterpretation seem to occur? 

6. How often did misinterpretation occur? 

7. Was it harder to hear content or feelings? 

Note: Be certain that the students listen for the speakers' feelings, not 
feelings described by the speaker. For example: "You were ex- 
cited," not You said your brother was excited." 

Evaluation/ Assessment: Students might evaluate each other and then 
evaluate themselves, both on a 1-5 scale of accuracy. Listening for 
content and listening for feelings can be ranked separately, and a stu- 
dent*s scores then averaged into one, but more as a point of information 
for a student than as a grade. A short written reaction to the activity and 
discussion might be appropriate. An evaluation form follows. 
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EvaluaticNi Form--V\^t I Hear Y(hi Saying Is . 



Parmer: 



Nan>e: 

Fold this sheet in half, so that the ratii^i are on c^:^ite sides. Ychj can 
use one side, and your partner can use the ctinrr. 

Listwing For Content 
1 2 3 4 5 
poor excellent 
Listening For Feelings 
1 2 3 4 5 
poor excellent 



Listening For G>ntent 
1 2 3 4 5 
poor excellent 

Listening For Feelinfi 
12 3 4 5 
poor excellent 

Your own average score: 



Avera^ of the two scores: . 



YcHir av^age score from your 
partner: 



What were ycnjr strong points? 
Your weak points? 

Kow might yoj become a better listener? 



Gradei 7*9 

Tttto of the Exwiut Job TUk 

Frimafy Competancy: Communicaticn Codes 

Sobcompetency: Use words, pronunciation, and grammar appropriate 
for situation 

Life Enviroontent! Omipational 

Objectfvea of tlie E^er€be: Students will discern elements of language use 
that are related to job environment. 

Procedure. Each student should pick three different job environments u 
visit, and then observe them by focusing on the way langua^ is used in 
different job settings. Students need not make appointments for inter- 
views or go ''behind the scen^'* at all. Instead, simply visiting as a 
customer, they should make notes about the way employees talk in 
different tields. They might also notice signs and P.A. annoimcements. 
Encourage them to choose settings in different fields — such as a fost-focnl 
restaurant, a dentist's office, and a parking garage. Everyone might be 
required to visit one setting in the same vocation. For instance, everyone 
could visit a supermarket. The students should make notes on each visit, 
and bring them into dass for discussion. 

Qoesti0n»/FoUoiV"Op: Get a feeling for the variety of settings the students 
visited. Let students report any of their own finding/ideas first. Here are 
some potential questions: 
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1 . WaK anyone surprised at the way language .vas used in a particular 
place? Why? 

2. In what settings did you hear Standard English? In what settings did 
you hear "incorrect" English or another language? Why the dif- 
ference? 

3. Were there any settings in which the customer had a hard time 
understanding the "workplace talk"? Do you think this was inten- 
tional or unintentional? 

4. Would you have changed the language you found in any settings? 
Why? How would you change it? 

Evalaation/Asaessneat: E^ch student should turn in > set of notes for 
each place he or she visited. Following the class discussion, students 
should also write a brief summary and reaction to the experience. 



Grides 7-9 

TMIe oflbc Exerc^: Communication in Court 
Primary Competency: Communication Codes 

Sabcompetency: Use words, pronunciation, and grammar appropriate 
for situation 

Life Envirvi.ps6Rt; Citizenship 

Objectives of tlie Exere^: The students will analyze language use in a 
C(furtr(H)m .setting, and evaluate it in relationship to convcrsutional 
languugc. 

Procedure: Take a field trip to a local traffic court. Before you visit, invite 
a lawyer to brief the class on some of the procedures and terminology they 
can expect to hear. You can set up a courtroom role-play within class, but 
it may be easier to visit the real thing, which is certainly more cxcitin|i and 
instructive for students. Have the students take notes on the trip. If the 
visit i:; impossible to arrange, you might substitute a film with a a>urlr(wm 
scene such as Inherit the Wind, The Verdict, Kramer vs. Kramer, or a play 
such as NuLs or Witness for the Prosecution. 

Q8estloR9/Foi;iow-tip: Focus on the questions listed below. When you 
return to the classroom (or the following day), discussion might center on 
these issues: 

I. Could you understand what was going on? Wh(» won ihc cnsc(s) 



wc saw? 
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2. Were you able to understand the traffic aoHdents that were de- 
scribed in court? If not, why not? 

3. What different styles of language use did you hear on the trip? How 
did different people talk? The judge, the lawyers, witnesses, etc.? 

4. What is it that distinguishes their language use from ordinary lan- 
guage use? 

5. Should their language use be different, in your opinion? Why do 
they ni}t change it? If you Inrlicvc it should be different, why? 

Note: You might pose these questions before the trip, so students can 
hnik for answers. 

Efaltuition/ Assessment; Students could turn in their notes from the trip* 
They might write a brief reaction to the language use they heard, describ- 
ing the ways in which it is different from ''ordinary'' speech, or recom- 
mending ways to change the courtroom prcnredurc^ and speech patterns. 
Or the students might simply write a detailed description of a traffic 
accident, as if it were to be presented in court. 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercise: Communication Logs 
Primsry Competenc}: Communication Codes 

Subeompetency: Use words, pronunciation, and grammar appropriate 
for situation 

IJfe Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercbw: The student will record his or her own 

communication behavior, and discurs the ways communication is situa- 
tion specific. 

Procedure: Have students keep a communication log for two or three 
days, in it they need not write evei^ communication act they engage in 
(which would bv. impossible), but they should select comm unication acts 
and record them on the basi» of the following guidelines: 

1 . [:ach strdent should select three distinct settings and pay particular 
attention to his or her communication during time spent in those 
Ncttiri^s. Some examples include math class, at dinner, and on 
fhe tnjs, 

2, I ne notes in the log should be in readable, sentence form. 
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3. In theif self-observation, students should seek to answer these 
questions: 

a. Why am I in each of the settings? 

b. What are the differences in my word choice between settings? 

c. What are the differences in my nonverbal behavior between 
settings (posture, tone of voice, facial expressions, etc,)? 

d. How do the other people in each of these settings react to me? 

e. What does the setting itself have to do with the communication? 

f. How do I generally feel in each of the settings? 

g. How might I communicate differently in each of the settings? 

Bach student should write a few paragraphs at the end of the log, sum- 
marizing his or her Trndings. 

QacstioRs/Foilow-ap: Discuss the assignment after the journals are 
turned in as well as beforehand. Ask students what they discovered— 
abtjut other people, about themselves, about different environments, and 
ab<»ut aimmunication. Fckus on a specific issue or keep the discussion 
broad. 

i<>almtloii/Asiie«»ment: Students should hand in their joumuls. Private 
conferences might uImi be used after the journals have been read. You 
might use the questions listed above as a form for the summary statements 
in the journals. Each entry should note behavior relevant to these ptiints. 



Grades 1&-I2 

Htleofthe Exercise: WorkpIa:e Confrontation 
Priwify Competency: Communication Codes 

SMbcoapeieacy: Use words, pr(munciation, and grammar appropriate 
for situation 

Ufe Eavironmcnt: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exenhe: The student will learn strategies for negotia- 
tion in amflict situations. 

Procedare: Chcx>se two students to role-play the following situation, one 
as the manager, the other as the employee. 

.S»f»/.ff«>n. An vmplnyiH' who h.i«. workt-d in .1 f.isf-food r^^f.ulr.lnl for 
fhriH- months is olh-n fiv<' or Wn minnfi-s |,,jc' for work. Tfirfmployti- is 
s<»nM'lim«H, riich- fo < uslonwrs, om- of whom .u fii.illy Uhti ,1 < ompl.iint. 
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rh<« rmploytf works vtTy efficiently while on the job, despite the iavX 
Ihdl he Om* is wcKkinK tw<) jobs to earn money to return to college. 
TN- em|>lc)y«i> (k'pends on public trdnsportation to get to work. The 
mandger is considofins firing the employee, and calls him/her into the 
office to disc uss the problems. 

Before the students begin the role-plaj , be sure any questions they have 
are answerecJ. Also, have the class list four things which are part of each 
character's motivation in the scene. For example, company policy and a 
desire to maintain obedience; dislike for counter work and exhaustion 
from working two jobs. If you wish, you may add more detail to the 
situation, but be careful not to weigh the circumstances in favor of one 
character or the other. 

Qac^kHn/FoUow>«p: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Did there seem to be a winner and a Iwer? Why? 

2. With whom did you sympathize? Why? 

3. What language strategies did each person use most effectively? 

4. Which statements were informative? Persuasive? Commanding? 
Expressive? 

5. When did the characters use appropriate grammar and pronuncia- 
tion? When did they not? Was their correctness important to their 
communication? 

6. How did the stress of the situation affect the language use? 

7. Did both actors seem to understand the things motivating the other? 

8. What suggestions might you make to either character for improving 
language use? 

Evaliiatioa/AmcssiMeBt: Students should write a brief paper about recent 
conflict with a parent, sibling, teacher, boss, or friend. They should (1) 
describe the conflict, (2) analyze the language used in the conflict, and (3) 
make some suggestions for ways of phrasing which might have resolved 
the conflict more easily. 



Gnules iS-12 

THIe of the Exercise: Public Address 
Prteary CoM|WteRcy: Communication Codes 

Subcompetency: Use words, pronunciation, and grammar apprY>priate 
for situation 
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Life EovironBieat: Citizenship 

Objectives of (b^ Exercise: The student will prepare and deliver a persua- 
sive public address designed for a specific audience. 

Procedure: Each student will chcK)se a problem he or she perceives in the 
school. After researching the problem, the student should decide which 
public official or body could most effectively remedy the situation. The 
student will then prepare a five-minute persuasive presentation designed 
to motivate his or her audience to take action to solve the problem, and 
present this message to the class. 

Problems might include: 

improving lighting in classrooms, 
getting new band uniforms, 
stimulating school spirit, 
keeping noise down in the library, 
minimizing segregation in schools, 
getting speakers for assemblies. 

Potential audiences include: 
the school board, 
the student body, 
the faculty, 
the prmcipaUs), 
the state legislature. 

Questions/ FoUow-up: The class should briefly discuss each presentation. 
Teachers should offer more detailed written comments. Discussion might 
center on these issues: 

1. What was effective about the presentation? Why? 

2. What might you have done differently in the presentation? Why? 

3. Was the presentation well suited to its audience? How so? 

4. What did the student emphasize? What did he or she de-emphasize? 
Was this emphasis wise? 

5. Was this a generally a good start on solving the problem? Where 
would you go from here? 

Evaluation Assessment: 

I. Students might take turns writing critiques of the presentations, 
which the teacher could evaluate. 
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2. Appropriate public officials might be invited to comment, or tbe 
student might write a reaction to his or her own presentation, 
discussing its weaknesses and strengths, and describing changes 
which could be made on the basis of audience reaction. 



Grades 10-12 

THle of the Exercise: People in Places 

Priauury CompcteBcy: Communication Codes 

SabconpeteMy: Use words, pronunciation, v:nd grammar appropriate 
for situation 

Life EnvtrouoMnt: Maintenance 

Objcctivei of the Eierclse: Students will simulate an environment and 
role-play people in it, attempting to create communicative behavior 
appropriate to the situation. 

Procedure: Students should divide into groups of three or four to work on 
this project, or it can be done individually. In their groups, students 
should choose and visit a specific environment. Possibilities include a 
doctor's office, an all-night diner, a ;emetery, a nursery school, a mall, or 
a nursing home. During the visit, students should note the different 
sensory components of the environment (the smell of a bakery, the 
sounds of a busy intersection, the texture of the chairs in a waiting room, 
etc.). and also the style of communication people in the environment use 
(the terms used by the nurses, the tone of the judge's remarks, the way a 
receptionist phrases his or her greetings). Then the students should 
prepare a presentation for the class in which they show how setting and 
communication style were related in the situation. It is a performance of 
sorts. Students should be encouraged to use props to create the scene 
more realistically. They may want to write a script, but improvisation 
should be encouraged. 

Qnestioas/Follow-ap: Have the group explain their presentation, and 
encourage class comments. 

1 . Why did they choose to present these elements and not others? 

2. What was important about the setting and the communication? 

3. What about these words and nonverbals could only have occurred in 
this setting? 

4. How did the setting shape the communication? 
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5. How might these people communicate in other settings? 

6. What seemed particularly realistic about the presentation? 

Evaliution/ Assessment: The degree to which the presentation actually 
simulated the environment can be evaluated. More appropriately, the 
seriousness and depth of the group's analysis of the situation in terms of 
environment and communication can also be evaluated. 



Grades 7-9 

THIe of tbe Exercise: To Interview or Not to Interview . . .? 
Prhnaiy Cospetescy: Communication Codes 
Subcompetency: Use nonverbal signs appropriate for situation 
Life EnvtroiuBent: Occupational 

Objectives of tbe Exercise: Students will understand the different effects 
of a job interview and a letter of application. 

Procedure: Each student should pick a job and consider his or her 
personal qualifications for the position. What are the elements in his or 
personality that might be important to a potential employer? Each stu- 
dent should list three or four personality traits that might be strong selling 
points. Then each student should write a letter applying for the job, and 
attempting to convey these personality traits. The letter should not state 
the traits directly (for example, "I am a happy person"). Instead students 
should try to share personality through the style of expression in the 
letter. In other words, a student who wants to show how informal he or 
she can be might write, ' Hi. I was checking through the want ads and I 
saw you needed a salesperson. Well, Fm interested." This expresses 
casualncss without stating it blatantly. 

Students should not sign the letters. When they are completed (this can 
be done in class), collect them and hand them out randomly to the group. 
Students should read the letter they receive and note three or tour 
impressions of the writer's personality. Then they should return the 
letters to the authors, and compare their impressions with the writer's 
intentions. Finally, bring the class back together for discussion. 

Questions/ FolIow>up: The following might be considered during the 
discussion: ^ 

1. How successful were the letters at expressing the personalities 
of the writers? Did the writers convey the personalities they 
wanted to? 
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2. What were the frustrations of trying to write this letter? 

3. What were the frustrations of trying to evaluate a potential em- 
ployee on the basis of this letter? 

4. Imagine a job interview for this position. How might you communi- 
cate your personality in a face-to-face interaction? 

5. In what ways is a job interview tettet than a letter, and in what ways 
is it worse than a letter when applying for a job? 

A few students might be willing to improvise job interview scenes to help 
the class envision them. You can then discuss the difference" between 
written and face-to-face interaction. 

Evalnation/AsaessmeBt: Students can turn in their letters and the re- 
spondent's comments. A short written reaction or journal entry address- 
ing question 5 above might also be appropriate. 

Grades 7-9 

ntle of the Exercbe: Nonverbals and Persuasion 
Prfanary Competency: Communication Codes 
Sabcompetency: Use nonverbal signs appropriate for situation 
Life Eovironraent: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will compare two videotaped 
speeches and analyze the effects of nonverbal behavior on political 
persuasion. 

Procedure: Construct and deliver two speeches which are exactly the 
same in content but differ in delivery. Both speeches are to be videotaped. 
They should be approximately five minutes in length aid should be 
developed around a current local or national political controversy. The 
only difference between the two speeches will be in facial expression, 
posture, and gestures. The first speech should be delivered with a rather 
gloomy facial expression, a lazy posture, and no gestures. The second 
speech should include smiling, energetic facial expression, an erect pos- 
ture with some leaning toward the audience, and a few gestures When the 
videotapes have been made, the teacher should construct several ques- 
tions to be answered after each speech. The questions should be designed 
to test student's knowledge of the speech content, reaction to the speech, 
and analysis of the speech. Some sample questions appear below. When 
prepared, the teacher should show half the class the first tape and then 
quiz them; the teacher should then show the other half of the class the 
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second liipt- ;ind (|m/ WvM grmip. I).) n.)t tell the cliiss thiit there arc two 
dittcri-nt speeches. Afterwards, hring the elass together to share their 
reactions to the presentations. How dt> they feel aK)Ut the issue? Don"! let 
discussit.n n»cus .)n the speaker. After discussion reveals enj)ugh dif- 
ferences in the groups* respjinscs. show U)th tapes to the entire class. 
Then discuss the realms for their different reactions. Note: You may 
choose to write a speech »)n a ricti»)ni'l issue, depending on the students' 
level of political awareness. Students whj) are km»wledgable j)r opinion- 
ated may not be easily affected by either speech. 

Oui'KtHin«i/ Foihm-up: Sample quiz questnins: 

1. What was the tjjpic the speech? 

2. Write dj)wn the speaker's purpi)sc. 
^ you agree with the sneaker? 

4 I>id the sfxakcr change yj)ur mind? 
> Was this a gjuid speech? 
ft How did the speaker feel about the issue? 
(.^uestiijns for discussion; 

I What specific things were different about the two sp;,'cches? 

2. f laving seen the j)tfier speech, hov/ \\o you think your initial rcactijtn 
to the issue was shaped? 

y. Did seeing the t»ther speech .iffcct your <)pinij)n j>n the issue? I low 
did it change? Why? 

I urther activity: The class might consider a current sj.cial m»»vcmcnt in 
light <.f this activity. I h)w does the Wiiy a grj)up expresses its gj);ils affect 
the public s response? 

F valuation A.SMr.vsmcnt: The quizzes might he graded fnr comprehen- 
sion. Class disciissij)n should certainly be observed. In additij)n. students 
might write an cs .ay. drawing examples Uom this activity, on thequ. stion 
• What effects to f.icial expressions, pttsture. Urn of voice, and gestures 
have on the audience?" 

<;radc 7-9 

Title of the Kxerci»e: "How- I o" Speeches 
Primary Competency: C ommunicatitm C odes 
.Subcompetency: Use njinvcrbal signs appropriate for situation 
IJfe Environment: Maintenance 
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Objecliveni of the Exerctee: Students will analyze the ways in which 
nonverhal signs naturally facilitate communication. 

Procedure: Have the students give five-minute demonstration/ 
information speeches — a "how to'* presentation. Possih''^ topics include 
Ciioking. painting, computer programming, roofmg, bicycle maintenance, 
and karate. 

Questions/ Follow-up: After the presentations, provide students with 
personal written critiques. Consider content, organization, and delivery. 
Class discussion might focus primarily on delivery skills. The following 
priicedure might be followed in discussion: 

1 . Ask the presenter: 

How did you use gestures? 

What role did your tone of voice play in the presentation? 
What sort of facial expressions uid you use? 
Why did you incorporate props? (if appropriate) 

2. Ask the class to respond to the same questions concerning the 
presentation. 

3. ( ompare the two sets of answers in an attempt tc discover how 
aware the presenter h of his or her own nonverbal behavior, and 
also the ways in which he or she might improve nonverbal skills. 

Fvaluation/ A.sses.sment: The presentation can be assessed on the basis of 
cofitcnt. organization, and delivery, or on more specific skills. The follow- 
ing evaluation form is suggested. 



I Irmrnts ot iUAwvxy: 

(icstufvs; 

Vu< ill v.int'fy: 

f Ai \a\ rxpft'ssion: 

Movrnirnt; 

Props: K^ptiondh 

Did tilt' s(HM^ T siH'm f)ri'p«iri*(i? 

Did \hv sjHMkiT s<i»m < ()nif()rtal)ir/rc»i,ixi»d? 

Any {)\hv\ si^nilu ,inf rlfmcnfs: 

( ir.uir 



I valuation form - "How To" SfXH»i hc*> 



Sp<Mlvc*r: 
Iop!( : 

i )f^;.ifu/.if}nn: W.is thr s(H't'< h (Msy to follow? 



If not, why n<»t? 
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Gniki 10-12 

Title of the Eieicbe: Memos or Meetings? 
PrfaMiy CcMipet»cy: Communication Codes 
SvbcfMBpeteacy: Use nonvert>al dgns appropriate for situation 
Life Evrfatiuseat: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercfae: Students will examine the different 
capacities of print and face-to-face communication in an office 
setting. 

Piroceihure: Pass out the following interoffice memo to the class and 
have them read it as if they were members of the staff to which it is 
addressed. 

Memo 

To: All Office Staff 

FROM: J. Tanner, Admini^rative Assistant 

Re: Personal phone use 

In rei enr ninths personal phone calling during office hours has 
seemed to increase. Although there are certainly reasons for making 
private calls over the cotirse of the day, I ask you to keep such calls to a 
minimum. Chatting with friends can take place during lunch. 

Also, there has been an steady increase in our long distance phone 
bill since the WATTS line was inMalled. The convenience of "toll free" 
calling is wonderful for distant friends arxl relatives, but we pay the 
bill. Our policy of no personal long distance calls is, and forever will 
be, in effect. Please refrain from taking advantage of the phones. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Then pretend the staff has come together for a meeting before the memo 
was sent. 

Instead of sending the memo, address the class verbally and cover the 
.same information. Stress the crucial points, inject humor, and ask for 
responses. Then return to being the class and discuss the differences 
between the two forms of communication » 

Qoestfons/FoUow-iip: Some potential discussion questions: 

1 . How did you, as an employee, react to the memo? To the meeting? 

2. Why were the two reactions different? 

3. Which communication method is more effective, more likely to 
achieve the desired result? Why? 

4. How might both communications have been more effective? Less 
effective? 
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5. What do you think is most important about these communications; 
getting the messages across quickly and accurat Ay, or being certain 
to consider the reaction of the r^ipient? Are the two thin^ mutu- 
ally exclusive? 

EvalsatioB/AsseMaieBt: Class discussion can be evaluated for overall 
success of the exercise. Individual evaluation is difficult, unless a written 
reaction is assigned. 



Grades 10-12 

TiOt of tbc Eicrdse: Debate 
Primuy CcMBpeteMy: Communication Codes 
S«bcoBi|ieteH€y: Use nonverbal f igns appropriate for situation 
Life EavirouMBt: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerdse: Students will learn to control their nonverbal 
u?mmunication behavior when engaged in semiformal political discus- 
sion with peers. 

Procedojre: The class should select a topic of current controversy for 
open discussion/debate. These might be school, community, or national 
issues. Any degree of formality may be chosen; a wide variety of debate 
styles are available. The class can simply be divided in half and given a few 
days for research and preparation of arguments. They might divide into 
small groups to do each step of the work. On the day of the debate, give a 
spokesperson from each side five minuter to present opening arguments, 
and then take alternating pro and con comments/statemente/questions 
for as long as class time and enthusiasm permit. Require students to take 
notes on all aspects of nonverbal behavior. Spend the next class period 
discussing the activity. 

QuestloQs/FoUow-Bp: Oass discussion might center on the following 
issues: 

1 . What were some common nonverbal behaviors in the discussion? 
Why do you think they were common in this section? 

2 . What sort of nonverbal behaviors communicated the most hostility? 
the most empathy? Why? 

3. Did one side seem to win the argument? Why? 

4. What sort of nonverbal iTchavlors communicated openmindedness? 
clGsemindednc^? 
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5. Wasi anyone Hurprised by another person's reaction to one of his or 
her statement^i? Were you able to figure out wh^ the other |>erson 
reacted that way? What did you do that might have aintributed to 
that reaction? 

EvalMtkMi/AMffinBCBt: Students should write a report based on their 
obscrvatifins/notes from the debate. This should be turned in before class 
discussion, Students can write a few additional paragraphs after the 
discussion, summarizing any insight which discussion afforded them. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exerdse: Mime 

Prifluiry Competency: Communication Codes 

SttbcoflipefeBcy: Use nonverbal signs appropriate for situation 

Life Kflviroimieiit: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercise: TTie student will mime various communica- 
tion situations and work to establish nonverbal self-monitoring abilities. 

Procedure: Clear space for activity in the classroom, or find an alternate 
space in which to work. Announce the activity ahead of time Si> students 
can dress appropriately. Spend a period working with simple mime. After 
some warm-ups (stretching, jumping jacks, etc), throw out ainimunica- 
tion scenarios to mime in pairs and small groups: an argument between 
children, somet>ne waking up on a cold morning, some residents of a 
nursing home playing cards, American Indians setting up a campsite. 
Save the last ten minutes of class for discussion. 

Questions/ Follow*up: 

1 . Which scenario was hardest? Which was easiest? Why? 

2. Did you discover any new energiesorstretchcs in your body? What 
can you do that you didn*t think you could? 

3. Uid you have any trouble communicating without words? When 
would you have liked to use words? What can you do without them? 

If the activity is successful, continue it for a few days and work towards 
miming more and more ordinary things, such as getting home from 
school, or griKery shopping. 

Evaluation/Assessment: Students might be required to write a brief 
response to the activity and then take notes describing their own and 
others' nonverbal communication for a few days. 
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Title of the Kirrcbe: Storytelling 
Priiiiflry Competeni^: Communication Codes 
Sulicompetency: Use voice effectively 
Life Knvironment: Maintenance 

(Ibjective^ oftl^ Exercise: The student will tell a story to the class. 

Procedure: Explain to the class that storytelling involves the informal 
sharing of a story, not a memorized script- Demonstrate storytelling or 
find someone who will do it for you. Have each student pick out a favorite 
piece of children's literature and help them prepare to tell the story. 
Creative props and costumes arc siimetimes fun additions to the project, 
anu may help 'n the telling. An elementary school or day-care center 
might welcome the students as storytellers. If they will do such "public** 
performance, give them the chance to perform before the class first. If no 
outside performance can he arranged, have the students tell the stories to 
the class. 

Questions Foiiim-up; If outside performances are arranged, be sure to 
get students' reactions when they return. Was the experience as bad as 
they expected? What seemed to interest/excite the audience the most? 
What would they change if they could do it again? 

Kvttlustion/Asse.^ment: The skill of the storyteller can be evaluated (see 
critique sheet). Be certain that intentions and analysis of the story are 
taken into account. Performance skills must be based on an understand- 
ing of the story and a feeling for the audience. 



N.ifTH' of sforyteller: , _ 

Title* ai story: 

Consider^ition should be given to these factors: (1) the storyteller's 
understiinding of the material, (2) sensitivity to the emotional content, 
( ^) \hv [H'lif'v.ibility of the characters, (4) a presentation which does not 
<.ili atfrntion to Its^'lf but enhances the materials. Comments: 
Us4' nf voice: 

(volume, r*ite, p^mse, pitch, articulation, rf?sonance, tone) 
lis*' of props: 



Storytelling Critique Sheet 



Cirade: 
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GnNie0 7«-9 

TUk of Ike Eterclif ! Classic Oratory 
Prtemsry Compettmey: Communication Codes 
SttbcfMnpcteocy: Use voice effectively 
life Envfat^WBeMl: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exerdbe: Students will deliver a portion of a speech, 
focusing on vocal skills. 

Procedwe: Each student shoild choose a spec n some historical or 
political issue. Various periodicals carry the texts of speeches, and history 
books are also likely sources. Students may select classics such as ''The 
Gettysburg Address'* or Martin Luther King, Jr/s "I Have a Dream/' 
Winston Churchill's speeches and the speeches of American Indian lead- 
ers are also good for this purpose. Contemporary speeches are equally 
appropriate. The selection need not be memorized. The student should 
cut a three-to-five-minute section from the speech and prepare to deliver 
it from a fectem to the class. Preparation must include thinking through 
the entire speech and the context of its initial delivery. Explain to the class 
that they need not force themselves to gesture or move away from the 
lectern (in ihis exercise!), but that they should concentrate on the vocal 
aspects of delivery: volume, articulation, resonance, pause, rate, pitch, 
and tone. These should alt be employed to bring to fife for the class the 
meaning of the words. 

Questkms/Foiiow-up: After each speech, flrst ask for positive feedback 
from the audience. What were the strong points? What did the words 
mean? Then ask for constructive criticism. If these were the strengths of 
the speech, how might the speaker build on them? How well did the voice 
match the meanings of the speech? As a final activity, play recordings of 
classic moments in modem rhetoric, such as King's speech, FDR's an- 
nouncement of the Pearl HartK)r attack, the reporter's reaction to the 
Hindenburg disaster. Discuss the importance of their voices to their 
meanings. 

Evafuatton/ Assessment: Again, evaluation should focus on the vocal 
aspects of delivery. Each student should receive a written critique a.id/or 
private conference after his or her speech. An evaluation form follows. 
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Cvaluafton Form— Classic Oatwy 

Name; 

Speech: 

Author: 

Owrall, how well did tfie ^leech bring the autfKxr's words to life 
again? 

Vocal expressiveness: 
overall: 
volume: 
articulation: 
resonance: 
pause: 
rale: 

(^tch/inflectkHi: 
tone of voice: 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Extfdaet Invisible Speeches 
PiriMMy CoMpetcacy: Communication Codes 
SttbcoaipeteBcy: Use voice effectively 
Life EnvirowMHt: Occupational 

Objectives of tke Exencifc: Students will practice vocal skills such as 
volume, pause, rate, pitch, and tone in a presentation. 

Procedwe: Students should choose a career field of interest and prepare a 
three-to-five-minute descrifnion of that field to present in class. The 
presentations should be read from prepared speeches. The presentations 
should be done with the speaker invisible to the class, but within earshot. 
He or she may stand behind a screen or at the back of the room, but the 
class may not look at him during the presentation. Instruct students to try 
to maintain the class's attention through the use of their voices alone. Do 
not allow any background music or sound effects. 

Qw8tJo»/FoBow-ip; Discussion should focus on vocal skills in public 
speaking and on listening skills. Here arc some questions which might be 
considered during the discussion: 

1. What was easy and what was difficult about giving this 
presentation? 

2. How would the people listening describe the speaker's voice? 

3. What aspects of the presentation made listening easy? 

4. What aspects of the presentation made listening difficult? 
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5. What ciementK of vcKal skill should this speaker concentrate on to 
become more effective? Rate? Volume? Pause? Tone? 

Further Activity: Since the presentation is scripted, you can drill certain 
skills with students. Have them reread parts of the presentation in an 
effort to improve the deficiencies pointed out by class discussion! 

Evalntiofl/AMessaeMt: A brief written or oral critique should be 
provided for each student. Scripts may also be turned in for evaluation. A 
written evaluation form follows. 

Evaluation—The Invisible Speaker 

Name: Career: 

Volume: 

Articulation: 

Resonance: 

Pause: 

Rate: 

Pitch/infledion: 
Tone of voice: 
Energy/enthusiasm: 

To what extent did the presentation hold the class' interest? Why? 
Grade: 



Grades 10^12 

Title of the Exercise; The Voice Revealed! 
Primary Competency: Communication Codes 
Subcompetency: Use voice effectively 
Life Environment; Occupational 

Objectives of the Exerdb»e: The student will hear his or her own voice and 
develop more vocal control. 

Proecdsre: Each student should write a busincM^ letter. The letters can be 
the students' own creations, as long as they have a serious intent. Then the 
students should dictate the letters to a tape recorder, as if for a secretary 
to type. Play the dictations back, and discuss the students' handling of 
vocal skills. After discussion, the student should do the dictation a second 
time in an effort to improve. 

Qoestioiis/FoUow-op: Qass discussion should center on the following 
issues: volume, articulation, resonance, pause, rate, pitch/inflection, and 
tone of voice. Ask the students to react to their own performances first. 
Then turn discussion over to the whole class. 
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Further Activity: A local disc jockey or radio announcer might make an 
interesting guest lecturer. This person might discuss his or her personal 
vocal style and the principles that guide it, vocal conventions of radio in 
general, and/or careers in ladio and mass media. 

Evalitttioa/AiaiessaeBt: The students* responsiveness to criticism <their 
improvement on the second attempt) should be more important ^han the 
initial performance. A written critique or short a)nferen(^ should be 
offered to each student. The business letter can also be turned in for 
evaluation. An evaluation form ToUows. 



txaluation Form — Business Letter 

Student's name: 

Any writing problems: 
Voice: 

Volume: 

Articulation: 

Resonance: 

Pause: 

Rate: 

Pitch/inflection: 
Tone of voice; 
Grade: 



Grades 10-12 

Thle of the Exercise: Vocal Analysis 
Primary Conpetency: Communication Codes 
SflbcorapeteMy: Use voice effectively 
Life EoWroaaieat: Citizenship 

Objectives of tke Exf icfsc: The student will attend a city council or other 
government meeting and offer a report on the role of vocal characteristics 
in the interactions. 

Proccdoie: This can be a long-term assignment, something that must be 
finished at some point before the end of the term. Each student should 
attend a city council or other government meetmg and observe the role of 
socb\ characteristic in the interaction. They should piece together a sort 
of vmrai composite of several key speakers in the situation. How does the 
subject use pause? Is the vofcc high or low in pitch? Is there an accent? 
What are the usual volume and rate of speech? What is the vocal quality, 
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the ••character" cif the voice? How do these things affect the other 
speakers' responses to the subject? The analysis should include some sort 
(}f overall statement atxiut the situation and should aim at relating the 
V(Kal characteristics of the speakers to the situation as a whole. Although 
oral reports are preferable, this analysis is perhaps more easily handled in 
written oral form. When all reports are in, however, a few students might 
be asked to report their observations to the class. 

Que^ioEis/ Follow-up: During the day of oral presentations, discussion 
should incorporate material from as many students* reports as possible. 
Fxplain that the students chosen to do full oral reports are representative 
of the class, and ask for other students to share similar and contrary 
experiences. Try to focus discussion on the ways in which vocal charac- 
teristics relate to the setting. 

Evflliuitioo/ Assessment: Student reports (written and/or oral) should be 
evaluated for content (quality of observation and of analysis) as well as 
Uyr style of expression. 



Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: Oral Inteipretation 
Primary Competency: Communication Codes 
Subcompetency: Use voice effectively 
Life Boviromneat: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercise: The student will choose a piece of literature 
and interpret it in performance. 

Procedure: Explain of al interpretation to the class. Offer demonstrations 
of oral interpretation, your own work or others*. Then have each student 
select a favorite short piece of poetry, prose, or drama for performance. 
Help them cut the text to three-to*f ive-minutes in length, and to prepare 
the presentation. This requires a good deal of individualized attention, 
but students can help one another during open 'Mab'' class time. If an 
extracurricular speech program exists, students and coaches affiliated 
with it may be able to help. Allow perhaps a week for preparation (maybe 
three staggered days in class) and then begin performan(»s. Instruct 
students to focus primarily on vocal aspects of performance. Perfor- 
mances should be memorized. 
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Questionfi/Fuilow-yp: After each performance, spend a few minutes 
discussing the work. C oncentrate on the extent to which the performance 
matched the meanings in the text, and the use of the voice as an element of 
performance. Consider the distinctiveness of different characters, vol- 
ume, articulation, resonance, pause, rate, inflectidh, an(^overaII tone of 
voice. 

Etaluation/ Assessment: The performan .es can be evaluated and a writ- 
ten critique given to each student. Also, watch for students who make 
insightful comments about other students' work. Some are understanders 
but not performers. i 
An cvaluatii.n form follows. 



Student's name: . „. 

VIedion: 

f'hysK dl [%prrssivvnvss: 

(ii'sfiurs: 

f «u uil txp'e»ssif)n: 

("htinu f(»ri/4ition; 
V(H ill I \pft'ssivvnvss: 

C hiUiH trn/iiffon: 

Volume: 

ArtK Illation: 

Rt*soniim e; 

Rate: 

lnflctfi(?n: 
f()ne» Of V(M( r: 

( ontimnty of Cutting: 

\U)W' well did the ^H^rformante rc»fle(t the meanings of th text? 
(irade: 



( ritique -Oral Interpretation 
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Grade^s 7-9 

Title of the Kxercbe: Undcnitanding Misunderstanding 
Primfiry Competency: Human Relations 
SyticompeteBcy: Describe anothefs viewpoint 
Life EnvtoDmeftt: Oceupatii^nal 

Objectives of tke Kxercke: Students will he able to reaignize that words 
have varying connotations which can cause misunderstandingv. and *hat 
such misunderstandings are not signs of ignoi. ncc or hostility. 

PnHredure: Ask each student to think about a time when something he or 
she said was misunderstcHrd. causing a problem in a working relationship. 
The incident shiiuld involve a misundcrstunding with a teacher rr parent. 
Have the student writer a brief paragraph describing what he or she said 
and what was mri/n/. The student then writes a second paragraph describ- 
ing what was apparently heard and misunderstood by the adult. Finally, 
the student is asked to rewrite his or her original statement using words 
that are less likely to be misundcrstcKid. instructions for the three steps 
should given just before each step S4> that the first paragraph is not 
written with the third paragraph in mind. (Note: This exercise can also be 
reversed, and students can analzyze why they misunderstmid the lan- 
guage of an employer, teacher, or parent.) After the writing is completed, 
the instructor leads a discussion of the way ecmnotaf ions can cause well* 
intentfoned people to misunderstand. 

Questhins/Foliim'^ap: The following questions might be ctmsidered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1. Why do people who share the same language understand it 
differently? 

2. What can be done in the midst of a misunderstanding if you realize 
your words are being misinterpreted? 

3. What can be dime now if you realize your wtirds were misun- 
derstood hours or days ago? 
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4. Arc Mjmc misundcrstafiUings unimptirtant and best ovcrlcmkcd and 
ftirgottcn? How can ycm tell the difference between important and 
unimportant misunderstandings? 

l>ailiiatk)n/A!>KS€9i.^ent: C*oliect the students* papers at the end of the 
class discussion and return them later with comments and suggestions. 
Students should be told in advance that their papers wiil be collected but 
read only by the teacher. 



CJradefi 7-9 

Title «f the KnerciKe: Kvolving Perceptions 
Primary Competency: Human Relati4>ns 
Suhiompetency; Describe another's viewpoint 
IJfe Environment: (*iti/cnship 

Objeetiveiik of the Kiiercise: Students will be able to recognize that 
antithcr's vicw{i*)int is usually more complex than it initially appears. 

Procedure: Ask each student to write one or two paragraphs abiiut a 
character in a film or novel. This should be a character whose words and 
actions seem very clear at first, but whom, as the story progresses, says or 
dciCN something unexpected — revealing deeper, more complicated inten- 
titins. Students sh«>uld chcjose a character that they thought they easily 
undei stood at first, but that surprised them later. After each student has 
\% riltcn a description of his or her first impression of the character and the 
later . hanfie in that impression, ask volunteers to describe theii* examples 
and build class discussion inductively from these examples. 

Questions Follow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing! the discussion: 

1 . Mcssafies on billboards can be understood at a glance while passing 
hy at >> miles per hour. Mow are human messages different? 

2. if a persi)n has a deeply held opinion, it is usually caused by some 
persi)nal experience in that person^ background. Do we need that 
expel fence in iuder h^ understand the perscm's present view? 

^. When you express an opinion or viewpoint, are there usually 
additional th4)ughts in your mind which are left unsaid? 

l- ^alusition Asse.^^menf: At the end of class discussion, ccjileet the papers 
and letuin them later witfi comments. Students should be told in advance 
\hM fheii [Vipers will he collected. 
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Gndcf 7«-9 

TWe of the Exeitbr: Instant Role Reversal 
Primary Conpeteiicy: Human Relations 
Svbcompetescy: Describe another's viewpoint 
Life EavfaoMieMt: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercbe: Students* will he able to experience hov^ 
particular roles and responsibilities alffect a viewpoint. 

Procedwe: The class should seated in a circle. The ciale can be any 
size. Ask students to assume that the person on their immediate right is 
their parent and the person on the immediate left is their son or daughter. 
Thus, every student in the circle is playing two roles at once. Ask each 
student to write a short note (at the top of a blank page) to his or her 
"parent/' requesting permission to do something or asking that some 
specific family rule be relaxed. This request is then passed to the parent 
who writes a short reply on the same sheet, denying the request and giving 
a reas^)n. The sheets are then passed back and forth as subsequent 
responses are added. Note: No conversation should occur during the 
exercise; the dialogues should be written in silence. After approximately 
twenty minutes, the instructor should collect the sheets and lead discus- 
sion of the experience. 

Questions/ Follow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 Did you find yourself moving closer or further away from the view 
of your parent during the exchange of notes? Why? 

2. Did you find it difficult to give a reason for saying no to the 
beginning request? As you were thinking of a reason, did you learn 
something about your own parents? 

3. Did you find it easier to be a parent as time went on? Do we grow 
into our roles? 

4. Did the responses from your parent in any way affect your responses 
to your son or daughter? Does this suggest the way roles are learned 
from generation to generation? 

5. Are you surprised by anything you said as a parent? 

6. Are there any advantages to writing instead of talking during a 
disagreement? What are some disadvantages? 

Kvalufltkin/Assessment: C oUcct the dialogues and evaluate them on the 
basis of careful thinking and efforts to play the roles realistically. 
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Grades 10-12 

TWe of the Eierdse; Negotiating for the Other Side 
Privuury Conpeteocy: Human Relations 
SnbconpeteHcy: Describe another's viewpoint 
Life EavnrowBeal: Occupational 

Objectives of the Eierdse: Students will he able to recognize that, by 
definition, an issue has two defendable sides —and inteMigent, well-inten- 
tioned people are found on both sides of many issues. 

Procedure: Choose an issue current to your school environment or local 
community which lends itself to negotiation — a pay increase foi teachers, 
or new athletic uniforms, for example. A day in advance of the exercise, 
provide derailed oral or written information about the issue. On the day 
ol Jhc exercise, each student states which side of the issue he or she 
supports. Assign each student to be a negotiator for the position opposite 
to his or her own view. Insofar as possible, opposing negotiators should be 
paired on a one-to-one basis. If there is an uneven division, teams of two 
or three can meet with one person representing the other side. Before 
discussion begins, each negotiator should write a statement which de- 
scribes ( 1 ) his or her opening offer, and (2) the minimum that he or she 
will accept for settlement. This statement must not be seen by the other 
side. Negotiations between representatives of the two sides should be 
conducted for approximately fifteen minutes. .Sufficient space is needed 
to allow each negotiating unit to interact without hearing the discussion 
going on among other members of the class. The instructor should circu- 
late and mnr.'tor the negotiations as they pr<K:eed— giving directions as 
needed about negi iation procedures. At the end of the allotted time, 
each paired unit should prepare a joint written statement describing 
either their agreement or the points which remain unresolved. The in- 
structor should collect both the original individual statements and the 
final joint statements. 

» 

Qoestioiis/FolSow-ap: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What was the mosi difficult aspect of representing a position oppo- 
site to your own? 

2. After comp^clifij this exercise, are you better able to see both sides 
of the is,sue? 

3. Is there any issue which does n^t have two defensible sides? If-j. s 
it a real issue? ^ ^ ^ 
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4. Is it ethical ti> advcKatc an idea that conflicts with your personal 
view? Do attorneys sometimes represent positions that arc cont'^ary 
to Iheir personal views? Do you think this is right? 

KvaltiatioB/A^ssowDt: Read and comment on both the initial and joint 
statements and return them to the students. Evaluations of this exercise 
can be based on these written statements and on the instructor's observa- 
tions of the quality and seriousness of the negotiation efforts. 



Grades 10^12 

Title of the Kxerctse: Objective Perception i>f Hthos 
Primary Coirpeteocy: Human Relations 
Sob€oni|ieteiicy: Describe another's viewpoint 
IJfe Environment: Citizenship 

Objectivefi of the Fxerc^: Students will be able to recognize that credi- 
bility derives from a pcrsim's character, not the view he or she has on a 
particular issue. 

Procedure: Introduce the classical concept of ethos and review Aristotle's 
criteria of intelligence, character, and gmui will You might use well- 
known figures to represent the traits: Einstein, intelligence; Mother 
Theresa, character; and Jerry I^jwis, gw>d will Discuss with the class the 
tendency to attribute low ethos to people with whom we disagree. Ask 
each stUiJent to fist two persons (a public figure and a personal acquaint- 
ance) with whom he or she often disagrees but who nonetheless have 
high ethos in the student's eyes. Students should also write a few 
sentences explaining why they feel as they do. Sufficient time should be 
allowed for students to think of examples and to think through their own 
perceptions. Class discussion can fhen be based on the examples the 
students have identified. 

Questions/ Follow-up: The following questions might be considered 
during discussion: 

1 . What is the difference between liking someone and believing them? 

2. An- I;*Miest and honorable people sometimes wrong? Does being 
wrong necesS4irily destroy a person's ethos? 

3. What does diminish a person's ethos? 

4. f )o you think there are people who often disagree with you, but still 
trust you? 
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Evalualioii/AsiMsmtal: Collect the written statements to be sure that 
students have reHsiined through the difference between similarity of 
viewpoints and perceived ethos. Individual follow-up with some students 
may be necessary. 

Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: Rogerian Listening^ 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Subcompetency: Describe another's viewpoint 
Life Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exerc^: Students will be able to distinguish misun- 
derstanding from disagreement; to recognize that different values need 
not jeopardize rrlationships. 

Procedure: (iivc the class a list of approximately ten statements, phrased 
as propositions of policy, for example, **The Equal Rights Amendment 
should be iiddpfcd." These policy statements may eoneern national. KKal. 
i>r schm>l issues. After students have been given time to consider the 
statements, they are asked to vote yes or no on each statement. (No 
neutrality is allowed in this exercise ) Tabulate the voting (done by raising 
hands). The objective is to identify an issue abiiut which the class is 
divided. When this issue is identified, ask those who voted yes to move on 
one side of the room and those who voted no to move to the opposite side, 
f taeh student is then asked to join a f^rson from the other side. A 
dialogue then follows in each pair, beginning with one person stating his 
or her position. The seeond person must paraphrase the first person's 
eomments to his or her satisfaetion before responding. This paraphrasing 
tolliiwed by responses should alternate between the two students for 
;ippri)ximately 10 minutes. End all dialogues at the same time. 

Oucsiions/Foilow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Are your views any closer to those of the other person than when 

you hegan? 

2, Did you diseover anything about which you agreed? 

.V Do you now see the issue as more complicated than you originally 

thoughr' 

4 Have any irmial misundersfimdings been eleared up? 
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5- Dcics any Uisugrccmcni remain? 

6. Is the remaining disagreement harmful to your relationship? 

If time allows, the exercise may be repeated with another issue and 
different pairings. 

Kvaluatiop/ Assessment: Circulate during the exercise, and emphasize as 
necessary the need to paraphrase. A written paragraph addressing the 
preceding questions might be requested from each student at the end of 
the exercise. ('A related exercise, also based on ideas f.om Carl R. 
Rogers, may be found in Sidney B, Simon, Leiand W. Howe, and Howard 
Hirshenbaum, Values Clarification (New York: Hart Publishing Co., 
1972), 295-98.) 

Grades 7-^9 

THIe of the Kxercbe: 1 fic New Job 
Primiiry Competency: Human Relations 
Stibcompetency; Dcscrihc differences in opinion 
IJfe Environment: Occupational 

Objeetivef^ofthe Kxereise: Students will understand that people who use 
the same label to describe a job do not always have the same opinion as to 
what the label means. 

Procedure: Read oi hand out the following scenario: 

Linur fn)s (xhti fiir^i tn ( Iimm \hv \ah\ of Mr. Brown wlio is mov in^ 
info J fioosf in \hv r\v\\ hl<K k. Kimit» h,is U»nHt*d to his own y,ir<l jnd 
fh.if nt srvfMl other jM'opkv so tu» is siirt' Ihiit \\v knows jtisf wh,if tocio. 
f \v hiis i (intrj( UhI fo '( \i\m \hv Viird" hy Iht' joh lh*i! is, hv will do 
fv«Tythin>; tor nnr sv\ \mi i\ Mr. Hrown s4H'ms fjltMSiintly surprist*d hy 
\\\v pru c Limu* (jijoU's, \ \v \v\\s jamir tfu! his I<k)Is jrc in fht* 
*ind hr >;ivfs him lht» kc^y In'tou* ItMvin^ town to pic k uj) his wii(» ,irul 
l.inifly. Wh<*fi Mr. Hrown rt'furns, Mmu* this finishtnl the y,ird *ifi(i \!ji}v< 
over to ri'tiirn fht* kt»y *ind gt*! his mon«'y. To Kimit*'s siirpriscv Mr. 
Brown 1^ *!n^;ry. "You only (lid pjrf of tfit* |ol). I will not (),iy you until 
you fijv(» fmisht^d." Umw is pu/zlt'd *ind (»mh*irriiss!»d. \ \v f<H*ls thiit hv 
h,is rionr wh*ir hv wjs hirt»d ft) do Ih»i dusf hr h*is done wh*if ht' *ilw,iys 
diM*s r(jr his ntfirr { usfomt»rs. Whiif went wron)^^ 

DivKir \hv ( l,iss into twofqu.il groups. Ntimi* om* group '1«imK»s" 
.ifui fhi* otfirf grtnip "Mr. f^rovvns." There will proi)ii[)fy fn* fwo sm«ill 
j.iniio >;roups.ind fwosm.ill Mr. Hrown groups. HjvtMMc h sm,ill group 
( onlor, l.imie gfouf>s should de( uJt* wKit fho iM)y did when »isk(Ki to 
i l(MO ff?o yard lof ftir nuKit»f.it<» ( tiiirge hv (juofinJ. Mr. Brown grouj)s 
shiuilddof uIp w h.)f Mr i^rnvMi v\\hh te<J when hv 4iske<l KiniuMo ( 
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H.ivi* sfuclt^nt smail grcHips narm* one of their number to role-play 
vi\hi*f the Umn* or Mr. Brown role, fiwm dy^s of Mr. Browns and 
Itiinies to take turns enoiiing thi' hiring sc t*ne while attempting to 
avoid any misunderstanding. 

After the roJe-fJays, students should critique the enactmenN, am- 
fnt»nting c¥i each player's ability to summarize the other's c^nion of 
how the job should he done. 

QMitkH»/Foilow-«p: The following questions might be used during the 
discussion. 

1 . Why do you suppose that they did not agree on what the job was to 
cover? 

2. How could they have avoided th^ misuncterstanding? 

3. What rauld Mr. Brown have done difterently? 

4. What could Jamie have done differently? 

5. What indication was there before Jamie cleaned the yard that there 
might be some misunderstanding? 

6. What did Mr. Brown mean by the phrase ''cleaning the yard''? What 
did Jamie mean by the phnise ^'cleaning the yard"'? 

Kvtlmitioii/AsafesmMSt: The class should be able to suggest some rules 
for exploring and resolving differences of opinion in a new job situation to 
the satisfaction of the class and the teacher. 



TUie of the Exerciw: Whose Opinion Did You Ask? 
Primiy CoMpelCHcy: Muman Relations 
SvbcoMpeteMy: Describe difference in opinion 
UTe E»vjki»«Mrat: Otizenship 
ObjecthM of the Emdse: The student will be able to 

1. See that differences of opinion may result f om people having 
different occupations; 

2. Describe the opinions of others to see that securing a variety of 
opinions can be helpful. 
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PriHredure: Originate a discussion on what makes a gmid school citizen. 
Ask students to submit their ideas on how to describe a gmrd schcHil 
citi/en. List these on the chalkboard, and ask students to copy and retain 
their copies. Ask students to think of other people in the schmil or 
community who might have useful ideas about how to describe a g(H)d 
citi/en. 

Assign students to two-person interview teams for specific schiHil 
personnel until all class members have an assignment. The student teams 
will interview bus drivers, cafeteria managers and workers, schmil admin- 
istrators, a physical education teacher, a band director, a coach of varsity 
sports, a librarian, classroom teachers, and eight students, or approxi- 
mately two students from each grade level of the schmiL Give students 
twi) or three days to ccimplete their interviews and prepare the results to 
present to the class. 

Student interviewers will reptut the results of their interviews to the 
class. Individual i>pinion items can be listed on the chalkboard. Replace 
the original class-compiiscd list of statements describing a g(H)d school 
citi/en on the chalkboard. Compare this list with the new master list of 
opinion gathered from the people throughout the class. 

(Questions/ FolloH-up; 1 he following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1. Arc there differences in the lists? 

2. Which list is more useful to the schiioi as a whole? 

.V Why did people with different iiccupations have differences of 
opinion about what makes a good school citi/en? 

4. Was any person's or group's ideas unimportant? lixplain your 
answer. 

5. What contributions to good citizenship had you not thought of until 
taking part in this exercise? 

6. Would adults learn anything if they interviewed policemen, fire- 
men, sanitation Wi>"kcrs. city government officials, etc. ahniut what 
makes a good citi/en in your community? 

7. Which is mc^re de urriptive of a good citizen? 

a. Me/she forms an opinion or comes to a conclusion based on 
personal knowledge. 

b. Ile/she forms an opinion or comes to a conclusion based uptm 
many people's knowledge. 

After imy needed editing and ptilishing. the master list can be orally 
presented in an assembly program, included in an article submitted to the 
schtiol paper, produced in f>oster form and displayed in the classroom. 
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4ir prcvTitcd to the school principal in the form of a suggestion 
proclamnti m. 

F.valuatkin/ A^^ses&ment: Ciiven an oral or written exam, students should 
be able to connect a pcrsiin's ttccupation with his or her probable compe- 
tence and understanding of a given or related area, to suggest specific 
items of information which could be supplied by persons from a given 
occupation, and to list two reasons why gathering several opiniims is 
usually better than relying on one. 

C;nides 7-9 

Title of the Exercise: You Are Important to Me 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Subcompetency: Describe differences in opinion 
IJfe Environment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to describe the opinions 
of others in a positive, fair, and effective manner. 

Procedure: Hand out copies of the instructions and situations. Ask indi- 
vidual students to read and think about a specific character's position in 
iine of the following circumstances (characters may be used more than 
once): 

1. John and Mark want to go tUigether to an end-of-school supper- 
dance at a friend's house. Mark wants to ask Renee to be his date 
because she is fun and a gm>d dancer. John thinks Mark should ask 
someone else because Renee acted loud and silly at the last party 
they attended. He is afraid that Renee will embarrass them before 
parents and friends. 

2. (ireg and Helen have had a long-standing date for this coming 
f riday night. Helen wants to attend a party; there will be friends 
there that she has not seen for a long time. Cireg wants to attend an 
anti -nuclear waste meeting where his brother and the governor will 
he speaking. Kach thinks that the other is being unreasonable. 

.1. I .iirry is a talented athlete in a small school. Because of injuries and 
difficulties with his schoolwork, the school counselor thinks he 
shi>uld choose between basketball or baseball teams. Larry wants to 
play on both teams; both coaches say they need him. 

4. Jack and Anne are in the same history class. Jack wants Anne to 
take the history notes for both of them in class today because he 
neetis to study for a big science test during class on the side. Anne 
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thinks that Jack is imposing on her and that he will do better on the 
history test coming up if he takes his own notes. She may not have 
time to make him a copy before tonight anyway, when he will need 
the notes to study. 

IS (icorgc and Sam are stepbrothers. Their parents have left it up to 
them to decide how to allocate a list of household and yard chores. 
CJeorge wants each one of them to do all the chores for one week; 
that way each brother would have every other week off and have a 
lot of free time. Sam wants to split the chores daily so they won't 
take S4> long. Neither one of them wants to involve their parents in 
the decision. 

f>. Adele is vice president in the youth group at her church or 
synagogue. A big regional convention is planned for this weekend. 
She has also been invited to visit some new friends at their house at 
the beach. Adele wants to accept the invitation to the beach; Ralph, 
ihe president of the youth group, thinks she should stay for the 
convcntit)n. 

(live the following instructions to students: 

Yiuj an* A U\vm\ of the fx-rson yrui jrr «issi^n(»d to rrprtM^nf. for 
I'x.inipir, If lohn is your jssi^nm<»nt, yoiKirr nlM» lohn's opinion 

to M«uk You vviin! M.jrk to ^o iilon^ wHli |otin\ kIims. HUT, if is very 
ir?ipoft,tnf tor lohn tind M*irk to rt»minn friends. You wili 1h' very c *irt»ful 
U > Kivi* jolin's rtMsuns *ind fHJsitJon withcujt putting down M.irk jnd fiis 
posrfjon. Hrlp your frirnd (jrry his jKHnt wilhruif rntikin^ \hv other 
jM-rson iipsff or iin^ry. 

You will hiWv «ippro\im*!tc»ly iwv minutes U)\w\\m^ your idtMs jntJ 
onr minute toor»illy prrsc»nt your t hiUiU tor's opinion In'torr the ( l.tss 
AffiT fivr minutes htive efjpsi»ti 4 till on indiviriu.il sfudt»nfs for fliru 
pn'scnt.itions. Stucjrnts reprtsentm^ chjr*u ters in the s.inie sttu»ition 
sfiould follow eiU h oftier; otherwise order is unimporfiint. 

Questions/ Follow-up: The f4)llowing questions might he considered utter 
the presentations: 

I What kinds ot things did this advocate do well? 

2. What kinds of things could this advocate probably do better next 
time? 

V What would yoixx reaction be if you were the other perstni in this 
situation: Would you remain a friend? Would you be interested in 
further discussiiin? Wt)uld you be upset or angry? 

K valuation/ Assessment: The class shtiuld be able \o compose a list of 
suggestions fi)r giving another person's opinitm to the satisfaction of the 
teacher. 
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Grade level: 10-12 

Title of tbe Exercise: Finding a Hcimc for the Pac-Man Family 
Primry Competency; Human Relations 
SobcoBifieteBcy: Describe differences in opinion 
Life Knvironmeat; Occupational 

Objectives of the ECKcrtise: Students will be able to 

1 . listen and accept opposing opinions; 

2. state their own views in a clear and logical manner; 

3. present two opposing views without resorting to biased language, 
name-calling, or put-downs of either position or participant; 

4. identify behaviors which bring about an impartial and effective 
presentation of opposing views; 

5. observe and experience the benefits of a clear and even-handed 
presentation of opposing views. 

Procedure: You will need the following participants and materials. 

Participants: C*ashiers, Store Managers, Mr./ Ms. Smiths, Obser* 
vers (optional)* Store Owners 

Materials: Oven timer, clock with alarm, or stopwatch; pencil and 
paper for Smiths and observers 

Read or hand out copies of the following scenario: 

The Neighborhood Fast Service Store recently put in some Pac-Man 
Videogames. Stuctenfs from *he nearby school gather there after school 
to play the games, have a snack, and wait for their rides home. 
( urrently, the games are located alongside the large front window. 
The c ashier wants the games moved. Some of the reasons she or he 
gives are: the students stand arourxl the front counter and block access 
to the cash register f<K other cu^omers; the view <rf the gas pumps is 
bl(Kked arxl it is hard to oversee the self*sefvice transactions; noise 
from the machines and those playing them is distracting to the ^ocess 
of acMing up purchases and making change. The sto^ manager wants 
the games to remain where they are placed. Some erf the reasons she or 
he gives are: the sight of i^udmts playing the games attracts more 
customers; the students can watch for their rides while they play the 
games; it is convenient for the players to get change for the games from 
the < ashier; if the players are at the irmt of the store, they don't congest 
the aisles where the merchandise is displayed, and ctfher customers 
can get to the items they want to buy. Mr./Ms. Smith has worked as 
both a cashier and a store mana^. He/she is leavir^ town for ancKher 
city. Bf^h the clerk and the manager like and respect Mr./Ms. Smith 
and want him/ha^ to discuss the matter with the store owner, who has 
the final say on where the games will be placed. 
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Step I: Divide the class into triads of a cashier, a store manager, and a 
Mr./ Ms. Smith. Any extras may be assigned the role of observers. Instruct 
students to get into their roles and discuss the situation. Observers are to 
move quietly among the groups, taking note of discussion behaviors. Set 
timer for five minutes. 

Step 2: When the bell rings, have the class form into groups of all 
cashiers, ail store managers, and all Smiths. Observers will continue their 
role of watching behaviors and listening to the interactions. Instruct the 
cashiers and store managers to organize their reasons and feelings for 
their stands, and the Smiths to formulate questions which will help them 
to get a clear understanding of each store employee's position. Set timer 
for five minutes. 

Step 3: When the bell rings, the original triads should be reformed. 
Instruct cashiers and store managers to again discuss the situation and 
restate their views. Smiths should ask the questions formulated by their 
large group. Smiths should listen carefully, take notes, and then restate 
the views of the cashier and manager of th-ir triads to each character's 
satisfaction. 

Step 4: When the bell rings, inform students that all but Smiths will 
become store ownerc to listen to the presentations of the Smith charac- 
ters. Instruct Smiths that each will have two minutes to come into the 
classroom singly and present the views of their cashier and store manager. 
Smiths leave the room and then come in one at a time for their pres- 
entations. After >'ach two-minute presentation (bell timer may be used at 
the discretion of the teacher). Smith characters will take a seat in the 
classroom to hear th*; remaining presentations. 

Questions/ Foi^ow^up: 

1. For each observer: Name two observed behaviors which either 
helped or hindered the discussion interactions. 

2. For the class as a whole: 

a. Is it reasonable for people with different jobs to have opposing 
ideas about how things should be done? 

b. Was Smith a good choice to present both sides to the store 
owner? Why? 

c. Does a person with a higher job status always know the best way 
to do things? 

d. Does a person with a lower job status always know the best way? 

e. Was the store owner helped by knowing both employees' views 
before making a decision? Why? 

f. What behaviors of the Smith actors helped them give an effective 
impartial presentation (choice of language, tone of voice, ges- 
tures, facial expression)? 
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g. What behaviors would be interpreted as suggesting bias in favor 
of one position over the other? 

EnUiuitloa/AsiesMiettt: At the end of the discussion* individual students 
should be able to list positive rules for presenting the opinions of others 
(to the satisfaction of the teacher). When the desired responses have been 
heard, the students should give themselves a round of applause* 



Grades 10^12 

Title of the Eierclse: There are Usually Two Valuable Opinions 
Primaiy Competeocy:! Human Relations 
Snbcompeteoey: Describe differences in opinion 
Life Environment: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to describe two opinions 
equitably and recognize a fair presentation of two opposing positions. 

Procedare: Teacher reads or hands out copies of the following scenario: 

Metro Club, a group of high school students, is in a competition for 
their state organization's Citizenship Award. Tf^y are considering two 
projects. One of these concerns a T-8all League in their hometown 
which needs volunteers to help oversee and supervise practice and 
game sessions. Part of the club (Group A) favors taking on this service 
project although it will take all their available time and curtail their 
money-makifig opportunities. An<^her group (Croup B) wants to 
spend group time on car washes, yard cleaning, and child care ac- 
tivities. This money raising option will put money in the treasury for a 
summer dance and make a donation to their favorite organization, 
Chaiity Children's Hospital. A child from Metro City is receiving care 
at th is hospital This group feels that people from the neighborhood are 
trying to push some time-consuming chores on others rather than 
spend time and effort with the T-Ball group formed for their own 
children. If, however the League cannot get additional help to assist 
the few adults available, the league may be disbanded. This is the only 
city 'Sponsored activity planned for children who otherwise will be on 
their own during the day since most of their parents work. 

Your task is to formulate a statement for each group which explain and 
expand upon their position. 

Step 1 : Form the class into dyads. Each dyad will compose two state- 
ments: one describing Group A's opinion: one describing Group B's 
opinion. 

Teacher will privately give three dyads special instructions written on a 
3x5 card. One dyad will be told to favor Group A's position; one will be 
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told to favuf Ciroup B's position; and one will be told to belittle both 
positions and offer a new project of their own which would be unsuitable 
ifor a Citizenship award. 

Step 2: Tell the class "Either one of you in each dyad may be called upon 
to act as an advocate for either group l^fore the class. You have five 
minutes to discuss Group A's nosition and formulate your statement." 
Time 

"You have five minutes to discuss and formulate Group B's position." 
Time 

Step 3: After allowing the ten minutes for preparation, the teacher will 
call randomly upon dyad members to present a description of one side or 
the other's opinion. She will ask the class to refrain from any evaluation 
until all the presentations there are time for are complete. The biased and 
unsuitable dyad's presentations should be included among those dyads 
reporting orally. 

Questions/ Foilowup: Which person best supported A's position? What 
behaviors did you specifically notice? (Draw attention to such factors as 
choice of language, tone of voice, gestures, facial expressions). 

What person best supported B's position? What behaviors di^ ^ou 
specifically notice? (Draw attention to such factors as choice of language, 
tone of voice, gestures, facial expressions). 

Which person's presentation best supported both position? What be- 
haviors did you specifically notice? (Draw attention to such factors as 
choice of language, tone of voice, gestures, fac^ui expressions). 

Reveal to the class that three of the dyad^ were given special instruc- 
tions. Ask them to recall examples of how these students deviated from 
clear and fair presentations of group opinions. 

Evaluation/AssessmeDt: Students should be able to describe the two 
opposing opinions equitably to the satisfaction of the teacher. 

Students should be able to list behaviors which would contribute to- 
ward either a fair or biased presentation of opinion to the satisfaction of 
the teacher. 



Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exerdse: Becoming a Family 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Sabcompetency: Describe differences in opinion 
Life Environment: Maintenance 
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Objectivei of Ibe Eiifdse: Students will be able to describe the opinions 
of others without prejudice. 

Procedore: Read or hand out copies of the following scenario: 

Ruth has lived with her mi^er, Mary, since the parents divorced 
several years ago. Mary has always worted, and Ruth has learned to 
accept responsibility for her own behavior and to assunfie her share of 
the household duties. Recently, Mary married |oe, a fine, hard- 
working man from a large second-^neration-American family. Ruth 
and Ice always got along well before the marriage. Since the marriage, 
however, their relationship has d^riorated. Since Mary w(^ af^r- 
noons and early evenings, Ruth's job is to prepare diniw for herself 
and Joe. When she goes out with her boyfriend, she sonKtimes leaves 
before }oe has finished eating, so she cleans up tfw table and the 
kitchen after she comes home. She is almost always home b^ore 
midnight because she doesn't want her mother to stay awake wonying 
about her. Ruth has noticed that Joe seOTs angry and tight-lipped 
when she leaves. Last night she heard Mary and Joe arguing after she 
got home arnJ she heard her name n>entiof^. This morning at break- 
fast, Ruth could tell that her mother had been crying. When she asked 
what was the matter, Mary said that Joe said that she was a bad mother 
and that Ruth was growing up "trashy/' Ruth knows that Mary is 
usually very happy with Joe, and she is anxious for their marriage to 
last. When she asks Joe why he is giving her mother a hard time about 
her, Joe says that Mary shouid be ashamed of herself for letting Ruth 
neglect her duties and stay out all hours. 

In Ruth's opinion, Mary is a good mother and she is a good daughter. 
She does not understand why Joe's opinion differs, but she is anxious 
not to cause further trouble between her mother and stepfather. She 
asks Joe if they canned share their opinions about how she should act to 
meet his approval and at the same time allow her the self-determina- 
tion to which she is accustomed. 

Divide the class into groups of roughly equal size: 

Group A — all male 
Group B — all female 

Groups C and D— mixed male and female 

Groups A and C should decide on how they think Joe would describe a 
good daughter; Groups B and D should decide on how they think Ruth 
would describe a good daughter. Each person in each group should be 
asked to contribute at least one suggestion toward the complete descrip- 
tion of his or her character's opinion. Allow five minutes for conference* 

After five minutes, each group sends a spokesperson to the front of the 
room to inform the class of the group's description. Croups may not make 
any changes in their lists of points or descriptions after the reports have 
begun. List points on the board as given. 
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Groups A and C each send a Joe*' and Groups B and D each send a 
••Ruth" to form t vo dyads. 
Each dyad completes the following steps before the class: 

1 . Joe summarizes his opinion of a good daughter. 

2. Ruth restates Joe's opinion to his satisfaction. 

3. Ruth summarizes her opinion of a gcKKl daughter. 

4. Joe restates Ruth*s opinion to her satisfaction. 

Qiie§tioii$/Follow«op: The following questions might \^ considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Do you see any differences of opinion about what makes a good 
daughter? 

2. Why do you think that these differences enist? 

3 . Do you think Ruth and Joe needed to find out each other's opinion? 

4. Can you summarize Joe and Ruth's opinions without contributing 
negative connotations through your choice of language, tone of 
voice, gestures, or facial expression? 

5. Can you point out strengths and weaknesses of a summary? 

(Ask for at least two summaries for question 4 and two responses for 
question 5.) 

Evdfiuition/A^essisient: Upon request, individual students should be 
able to restate either character's position fairly and to the satisfaction of 
the teacher and the class. 



Grades 7-9 

Title of the Exercise: Feelings of Students 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Subcompetency: Express feelings to others 
IJfe Enviromuent: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will expre^^s their feelings about 
school work in a class presentation. 

Procediure: Each student should select one experience with a teacher 
which made him or her feel particularly good or bad. This may be an 
interpersonal situation of reward or discipline, a particular assignment, or 
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iinother dASiroom experience. It need not be a current experiei ce. En* 
courage itudenti to think back to elementary school. Also ask that they 
not slander people known to the class. Ttien, the students ^ould prepare 
and present to Che class a three-to-five**minute talk that addresses the 
following points; 

a desoiptiou of the experience; 
feelings during the experience; 
causes of those feelings; 
effects of those feeling. 

QMSttom/FoOow^Bps The foHowing questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Were you able to sense the speaker's feelings? What moments were 
particularly cxprwsive? Why? 

2. If the feelings were negative, how might the people involved in the 
situation have acfed differently to avoid the bad feelings? 

3. In a way, being a student is your jo^ , your current occupation. Can 
you imagine an adult work experience involving similar feelings? 

EvalnatioD/Assessmeiit: The following form may be used in evaluating 
students' presentations. 

Feelings of Students 

Speaker's name: 

Experience described: 

Feelings described: 



Clarity/Power of Expression: 1 2 3 4 5 

''^ir excellent 

Reasons for above rating: 
General Speaking Skill/Comments: 

vocal variety: 

gestures: 

posture: 

organi/ation: 

use of props (optional): 
Grade: 



Grades 7 -9 

Title of the Exercise: Freedom of Speech 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
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SMbcompeteRcy: l-xprcs-s feelings to others 
Life Kavfninment: Citizenship 

Objectives of ibe Kxercise: Students will 

I discuss their feelings on a particular social issue; 

2. arrive at consensus as to the best way to express their feelings 
publicly: 

3. mt)nitor public reaction to their message. 

Procedure: Have the class break down into groups of three-to-five stu- 
dents, l-ach group should choose a st»cial issue (schf)ol. community, state, 
national or international) and discuss their feelings on the issue. Some 
reorganizing of groups may be necessary as feelings and opinions emerge. 
Alhm at least one class period for discussion and arranging the groups. 
Once the group members have decided how they feel about the issue they 
should select and implement a means of expressing their feelings publicly. 
Possible techniques include a letter to the editor (of a school <)r city 
paper), an oral statement at a city council meeting, a letter to a senator, ii 
visit to the superintendent, a sign posted in the cafeleriii, or a petition fi).- 
students. If a group elects a potentially anti-establishment approach, or 
might break a schtM>l rule (even a minor one) be certain they are aware of 
the consequences. After they have made their statement have group 
members monittjr the feedback (students comments, letters to the editor, 
the senator's reply). 

QueMions/Folhm-up: l-ach group should give a ten-minute reptirt (»n 
their pniject in front of the class. The report should include: the group s 
issues and feelings, the groups method of expression and why they chose 
it, the public reaction, and the group's reaction to the public reaction. 
( lass djscussi«)n should focus on the following questions; 

1. Did the method of expression seem appropriate to the group's 
feelings? 

2. What might the group do next, if they were really involved in the 
issue? 

F. valuation/ Afisefwment: The .iral report should be evaluated. A written 
reaction to the group's work should also be handed in by each individual 
member. It sIkmiUI focus on the individual student s feelings ah»iii the 
group's work. In what ways was the student satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the group? 
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CiffidM 7-9 

Titlr oflbr Kxcrciw: Haiku 
Frimmty Conpeteacy: Human Relations 
iMicoflipetcacy: HxprcsH ffturlings to others 
life KsvkDamcat: Maintenance 

Objectives of the Kiercfae: Students will read haiku .^ith feelings they 
think arc appropriate. 

Procetfofv: An aHKorlmcnt of haiku written by high schcml students 
fo U)w?». Pbss the poems out to the class and have each student choose one 
to read. The same haiku may be read by two or more students. Each 
student should try to read the poem in a way that recreates the emotional 
t4»ne the writer tried to captiiic. 

Q»e«ti(MUi/F<^w iip: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussitm after each haiku reading: 

1 . What tone did you feci the reader created? 

2. Did it seem appropriate to the haiku? 

3. Are there other tones suggested in the poem as well? 

4. How else might the haiku be read? (If more than one student has 
chosen a haiku, have them read one after the other and then 



Kvflintkiai/AssesnMat: Use the f-jrm that follows for evaluation. Have 
ihe students write the haiku on the form before they read. (The haiku are 
from students at WixMiter High School, WiH^ster, Ohio.) 
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1. The air smt'lls humid, 

P«)ple look unc'cxnfortabte, 
Like s%¥Pat'filled T-shirts. 



6. Inching up the twig 

Goes the shy calerpilldr, 
No destination. 



2. So temptingly fart, 

Nothing like one fresh lemon 
To make my lips twinge. 



7. Humiliation- 
Two hundred kids in the whole 
Band; he screams at me. 



). Watching the day go 

From the bank of a large creek, 
t plop my lim* in. 



8. Rough, scratchy asphalt 
Tears against my fingertips, 
Painting me pictures. 



4. I ga/e at the tn«e. 

Carpet-like r^ioss climbs the trunk, 

[>ying, old, helpless. 
^ The falling leaves 

Canned brake the wind, whic h 

The heavens bfcathe. 



10. Once used and now gone, 
A discarded, empty tube. 
Did lohn brush longer? 



9. Tiny ant drags food 
Across a bridge of dry 
Crass, four times its si/e. 



Human Ri'laiions 

1 1 . Kainclr()()s t«i|>fi}ng on 

MfXfng with his tCMfs 

1 2. l)t»«KJ nHfss on tht» trtHN 
Icxiks like tufpci on fhi* fIcKJr 
With morr h(Muty in it. 

n liny >;fifn forisls 

Aft' c Imping to gn.irU*d smili»s 
Aw<iitm>( sunlight. 

14, Hm* UMtm>; of w.iv<N, 

J\w c l.ishm^ on ntMr tm ks, 

Thf wild 4m's t}\m\ 
I ^ I ifr IS muc h Uh} short 

1 ikr tht' f.iin it tonns iind giHN 

To sink in thv ground. 
Hi. Thr win<l swishi^s hy. 

Si rtMnimg with d«'li>;ht »is it 

l.ishiN <]t thr tMflh. 

1/ Wiiti hiHK Ihf Min f.ilL 
ImJIt'Nsly ^.ishm>; .iw.iy 
My fuiny l.ilHirs. 

IH. Snow c lings tightly to 

f hr slofMv si «ittrnng .is I 
SIk V line 4»rtiiin p«iths. 

l^l f liiiling, or ifigr. wiffi Idfgr 

Kissing Iffis. fny goldfish p.uits. 
A lHil)bl<» IS Inirn. 



i4V 

20. l oyv, it's overuHvl. 

TattrrtKi, timi; and to«ised around, 
lust am^hif word. 

2 1 . Worm wiggling wildly 

in a pool (rf Magnant water 
(lasps Uh life, Cllub. (ilub. 

22. Soft and dro%vsy, sun- 
Warmed; moist, and gnx'n, 

worms ^Tonder 
I ife on Bur|)ix"'s Big Boy. 

2 i. The r«>ots that grasp firm, 
(iiving the tree su>)fKMl like 
P.irents do for youngsters. 

24. W.irm, wet i^mfMiness 
In the pit of my st<Mi.a( 
My tummy talks. 

25. Rundown and forgcrften 
Ahandemed Ikiusc* on the* hill, 
Cobweljs know you'rt* tht»re. 

26. Squawk of a hiui* jay, 

Horn from a small, blue inifKirt, 
Sound thi' s*ime to nH\ 

27. Where men and tinw fail, 
Wh«it water will not erode, 
P(H'try will solve. 



\ iaiku Heading 



Ke.ider's Niimr 
Haiku: 



f motional Tone: 

ap(>ropnate^ I 2 < 4 S 

yes no 
< le«irly expf(ss4"<j^ 1 2 i 4 ^> 

yes no 

Comments: 
Delivery: 

VfN «il Viiriely ; 
use ot p,uise. 
g!*sliirt»s: 
(jostufe: 

props (optional): 
enthiisMsm/sin< eoly: 
(ir«uie; 
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Gndes I(K-I2 

Tlllc of the Kxercbe: On ihc-Jt)b Feelings 
Prinuiry Competency; Human Relations 
Subeompefency: Express feelings to others 
IJfe Knvironmenl: Occupational 

Objertive^ of the Kxereiw: Students will express their feelings aNiut a job 
in a class presentation. 

Procedure: Bach student should select a job position he or she has held, 
t he job may be a long-term one, such as lifeguarding over the sum'ner. or 
a sh4)rl-fcrm one. such as an evening spent babysitting. Then each student 
should prepare and present to the class a three-to-five minute talk which 
addresses the followipo pi)ints: 

description of the job experience, 
Icchngs ilufing the j4)b experience, 
causes ot !ht)se feelings, 
cttccts ol those feelings. 

Uuestfiins FolloH^up: I he following questions might be considered dur- 
iim tile Jisiusslun; 

1 Wen- voii alile to sense Ihe speaker's feelings*' What moments were 
p:ntiini.if !v espressive^' Why? 

II rtK- feelings were negative, how mignt the people involved have 
.uleti differeiifly ni order to avoid the b;id teelfngs? 

' in v\|],ir extent diif the work environment itself play t\ role in the 
keliims .iiul the inferjction? 

I ^aluiiffiMi XHsessmcnl: l lu' h)lh)\sing form e;in he used for evitluating 

t Ik stuilv Ills pK'sefil.itiiMis. 

'^i I' < f ).\nu ■ 
} ' » i n (• _ . H< •■■i ! 1 1 !» •( J 
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(kfHfal SpiMking (Juulity - ( fHiirwnb: 
v<K al Vdrit-ty: 
Inures: 
pcisture: 

of prt^Ts (optional): 



Gnd^h 10-12 

THk of the Kxerciiw: ScKiaMssucs Sentiments 
Prifluiry Competency: Human Relatkins 
Sifbcor.peteocy: Kxprcss feelings to oihers 
IJfe Kn^ironmeat: C'iti/enship 

ObJeetiveKortiie l^ixercisie: Students will share with the elass their feelings 
on a MTcial issue. 

Procedure: Kaeh student should select a current social isste which he or 
she has particular feelings about. Fach student will then prepare and 
present to the class a fivc-to-seven minute prcscntatir.n which expresses 
( 1 ) his or her feelings and (2) the reasons for the feehngs. Encourage the 
use of visual aids or props. 

OtteMionM/Foihm-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Were you able to feel the speaker^ feelings? at what moment(s) in 
particular, and why? 

2. Did the presentation stimulate any feelings in you? 

.1. Would this presentation be a strt>ng motivator, a 'call \o action/' ox 
might people dismiss it as "all emotion"? 

Evaluation/ AHf^^^ment: The following form may be used in evaluating 
the students presentations. 

S(x iai Issuer Presenfafion 

SfXMk(»r's nami«: _ 

S<x iai issue: _ . . . ...... 

FwlingsdtMfifxnl: _ ^ 

( liirify/hiwfr of IxprtNsion: I 2 5 4 S 

fair rMrllonl 
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Keasom fric above rattog: 
KafKHialr f(K fi«(*linK^: 
Sufficient ratkir^lef yvs no 
If no, why ndf : , - 



(General Speaking Ski II /Comments: 

V(x:al var^: 

gestures: 

posture: 

organization: 

use of props (o^Mional): 
Circle: 



Grades 10-12 

THte oftke KMnrbc: My Feelings in Someone Hl!ie*s Words 
Prinflry Conpetency: Humnn Relations 
Svbcooipeteiicy: Hxpress feelings to others 
Life Kovirottoicnt: Maintenance 

Objectives of tbe Exerctee: Students will chcHYSc a piece of writing that 
expresses their feelings, and read it to the class. 

Procednre; Each student should find a piece of writing (prose, poetry, 
drama, newspaper column, magazine article) that expresses their own 
feeling* about something. They should bring it to class and read it aloud, 
attempting to make clear the feelings that made them choose this piece. 
The reading need not be more than three-to-five minutes, and it should 
not be a "performance'* situation. Students might even sit in a circle to 
share their selections. The emphasis should be on creating a supportive, 
accepting climate, so that feelings can be shared. 

QueMkios/FoUow-ap: After each student reads, the following might be 
asked of the group: 

1 . What feelings did you hear ex^^essed in the selection? 

2. Wherc/why/hov did you hear them? 

The following might be asked of the reuder: 

1 . What feelings did you want us to hear in the selection? (Why did you 
chcmse this selection?) 

2. Where in the selection do you think these feelings are the clearest? 
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CvalwitkiM/AswMm^nt: This is almost impi>ssiblc to assess. The author 
recommends against assigning different value ratings to students' at- 
tempts at expressing their feelings this openly. 



Grades 7*9 

THie of the Kxercbe: The Customer's Always Right? 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Snbcosipetency: Perform scHrial rituals 
Life Kni^ironment: Occupational 

Objectives of the Exercise: Students will be able to understand accept- 
able communication behaviors for the workplace. 

Procedure: Ask students to role-play the following occupational 
situations: 

1 . Waiting on a customer at a fast-food restaurant. The customer is in a 
hun7 and complains that you are too slow, 

2. Answering a telephone and taking a message for the boss who is out 
of his office. The caller has called several times, and the boss has 
continually ' just missed'* the caller. 

3. A receptionist introducing a client to the boss. The client is early for 
the appointment. 

4. Waiting on a customer in a retail store. The customer has had quite a 
bit of difficulty choosing her or his new shoes, and you have shown 
the customer nearly every pair which is the correct size. 

Ques1bns/FolUm«ap: the following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . What types of behaviors do we expect from people who wait on us in 
restaurants or stores? 

2. What roles should we play as customers? 

3. What jobs have you held thus far (babysitting, lawn mowing, etc.)? 
What role did social ritu iIs play in dealing with your employers? 

Kvattfglion/Assessment: The class will he able to state the communica- 
tion attributes o^ a good employee in terms 4)f dealing with customers. 
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THIe of Ibe Kxercbie: Like to introduce . . r 

Priiaary Coaipitftescy: Human Relations 

Subcompetency: Perform scKial rituals 

Life Knvironineat; Citizenship 

Objectives of the Kxercfaie: Students will he ahic to 

I descrihe the imp*)rtance of introdueing speakers and acknowledg- 
ing introductions; 

2. prepare speeches of introduction and acknowledgement. 

Procedure: Divide students into pairs. One student is to prepare an 
introduction for the other student based on a set of circumstances and 
background description such as: 

I I he president of the local sch(H)l board is introdueing the speaker at 
an assembly of teachers prior to the opening of the sch(H>l year. The 
supermtcndcnt. the president of the teacher's union, and another 
sch<n»l board member are present on the stage. 

2. rhc president of the student council is introducing the principal to 
address the first all-schcH)l assembly at the start of a new school year. 
The president of the parent-teacher association is on stage along 
wifh other members of the sehcKil administration. 

The football coach is introducing the guest speaker at a sports 
banquet which is attended by athletes and their parents. 

The person being intrtiduced is to prepare opening remarks for a 
speech which acknowledges the perscm giving the introduction and any 
other important individuals on stage. 

I'^ach student fills out a form which includes his or her name, hobbies, 
likes, dislikes, and goals. Pair students who do not know each other well. 
I isinj: Ihi- information form, each student in the dyad introduces his or her 
piirfncr. 

Uucstions Foilow-up: Piissible follow-ups to this activity include: 

1 Students could watch a videotape of a presidential address (or you 
could read them transcripts of the introductions of presidential 
inaugural addresses for several presidents). Ask students to list the 
stragegies employed by presidents in their opening remarks. 

2 Ask students to describe assemblies and speeches they have at- 
tended. What standard procedures are used for introducing speak- 
ers in those situations? 
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Evalulioii/AiieMnrat: Intn>ductions can be graded on accuracy of 
information provided in the introdi^tion. and/or presentatkinai aspects 
such as eye contact; a pleasant, easily-heard voice; and appropriate 
gestures and body stance 



Name: 

Hobbies: 

Likes: 

Dislikes: 

Goals: 



Grades 7^9 

Title of the Exercise: Introducing Me! 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Syhcompetency: Perform social rituals 
Life EnviroMieRt: Maintenance 

Objectives oftte Exerdse: Students will be able to perform social rituals 
necessary to function as a junior high school student. 

Procedure: Ask students to role-play introducing themselves and/or 
another person. Situations include: 

1 . You are a new student at school and know only a few people. You 
are looking for a place to sit in the cafeteria, and the only empty 
places are by people you do not know. Sit down next to them and 
introduce yourself and make small talk. 

2. You are with your mother in the grocery store and see your math 
teacher who is the meanest teacher you have. She says hello to you 
first and stops in the aisle. Introduce her to your mother. 

3. Your schcx>l is involved in a money-making project, selling candy 
dcH>r-to-door. Your next-door neighbors are new. Introduce your- 
self and explain your purpose. 

Select two or three sets of students for each rote-playing situation. 
Have one set of students leave the room while the other performs. 

Questk)ns/FoUo«¥-op: The following questions might be asked during the 

discussion: 

I. Were there any differences in the approaches taken by the two 
groups? Could one approach be considered better than another or 
more acceptable? 
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2. What are the standard procedures one should go through in intro- 
ducing oneself or another? 

3. How should one refer to parents when introducing them (Mr., Mre., 
complete names)? 

4. What embarrassing situations have you experienced in beinp, intro- 
duced or in introducing someone? 

Evaluation/ Assessment: Give students one or two additional situations 
which involve intrtwiuctions, and have them prepare explanations of 
accjpiable procedures and sample dialogue for the situation. 



Grades 10-12 

Title of the Exercise: What's Appropriate? 

Primary Competency; Human Relations 

Subcompetency; Perform social rituals 

Life Environment; Occupational 

Objectives of the Txercise; Students will be able to 

1. increase their verbal and nonverbal skills in a variety of social 
situations; 

2. introduce self; 

3. make small talk; 

4. adjust their social skills to a variety of situations. 

Procedure: Arrange the room so that there are several chairs to serve as a 
waiting unm; a desk for a receptionist should be near the group of chairs. 
Another part of the rtwm should be designed as an office, with a desk and 
an additional chair placed in front of the desk. 

Three or four students should be selected as interviewees; one student 
should serve as a receptionist and one as the interviewer. Brief descrip- 
tions of a hypothetical job should be supplied to the interviewer and 
interviewees. Each interviewee should enter the waiting area, make 
initial inquiries with the receptionist, then take a seat. The interviewees 
should have time as a group and must deal with making small talk with 
strangers while waiting to be called for an interview. Once a student is 
called in for an interview, the interviewer and interviewee should role- 
play the initial few minutes of a job interview which include introductions 
and background information. Other hypothetical jobs can be supplied 
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and other students chcisen to roIc-pIay . Other class members should serve 
as observers during the process. 

Qttcstiom/FoUow-«p: The following questions might be a^nstdered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

I What verbal and nonverbal behaviors were used or observed in each 
of the three situations? Were there any differences in formality, 
language, information shared? 

2. What is " appropriate" behavior in each of the three situations? Did 
each of the subjects exhibit appropriate behavior? 

3. What has been your own experience performing social rituals in the 
workplatc or ascustomers? What inappropriate JK-haviors have you 
used or observed? What made them so? What were the 
consequences? 

Kvaliuition/ Assessment: One week after the activity, ask students to 
write a brief description of an employment-related incident (either as an 
employee or as a customer) that occurred since the role-playing and 
which required using S4K:ial ritual. Ask them to assess their skills and those 
of others in the situation. 



ilnA^H 10-12 

Title of the Exerctee: C ome to Order! 

Primary Competency: Human Relaticms 

StttKompetency: Perform s4Kia! rituals 

Life Environment: Citizenship 

Objectives of the Exercise; Students will b** able to 

1. describe the imp<>rtance of si>cial ri'jal in formal meetings; 

2. use the language appropriate for addressing other individuals within 
a formal meeting situation. 

Procednre: Have students observe a student government meeting, city 
government meeting, or other formal meeting which is run according to 
parliamentary rules. Students should make a record of the examples of 
social ritual involved in the conduct of the meeting. Have students pre- 
pare a written analysis of the procedures used, commenting on why the 
rituals are important in formal meetings. 

Questions/ i^ollow-up: As a follow-up, have students hold a mnck city 
government meeting. Students should read local newspiipers for aiccounfs 
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of the issues being considered by the city government, and discussion 
should he rcprcsenlalivc of those issues. After the mock government 
meeting, discussion could focus on: 

I Were the behaviors exhibited during our mock meeting appropri- 
ate? List some appropriate t^haviors. Why were these appropriate? 
List some inappropriate behaviors. Why were these inappropriate? 

2. Did the observations of an actual meeting affect your perceptions of 
appropriate behavior? If so, how? 

KvaluMtion Asse^^^ment: A participation grade for the mock meeting 
based upon levtl and appropriateness of participation in the meeting 
should be given. 



Gnides 

Title of the Exercise: Social Customs 
Primary Competency: Human Relations 
Sulvcompetency: Perform social rituals 
Life i<!nvironment: Maintenance 

Objectives of the KxercLse: Students will be able to perform social rituals 
necessary for functioning as a teenager in society. 

Procedure: Ask selected students to perform the following role-playing 
situiitions while other class members observe: 

I . I wo friends who used to be neighbors and best friends in elemen- 
tiiry school meet. One friend moved to another city in junior high 
iind is in iown visiting relatives. The two meet in any of the following 
phkvs: i! rcsfnurant (one is just arriving and is waiting for a table, the 
oilier is leaving:), a department store, the concession stand at a 
m4>\ic theatre a few minutes before the movie is to begin. 

2 A teacher, parents, and a student gather in the teacher s office for an 
annuiil p;ircnt-studcnt-tc*icher conference. The teacher is rcsponsi- 
I'k- tor Iciiding the meeting. 

V A boy arrives at the home of a girl he is dating for the first time. The 
girlVs father answers the door and lets the boy in. The boy must wait 
a tew minutes until the girl arrives. The giri's older brother is also 

home. 
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Qiirfrfioaii/ FoUow-ap: 

1 . A^k students lit discuvs the approaches the students t(N)k in each 
situation. Were they appropriate? 

2. If more than one group of students participated in each rote-playing 
situation, ask students to analyze the different approaches each 
group t(H)k. Was one more appropriate or effective than the other? 
Why or why not? 

3. Ask students to discuss their own experiences in similar situations. 
How did they deal with each? What would they do differently if 
given another oportunity? 

Kvalutftion/A^^sment: Ask students to observe family members, 
teachers, friends, and characters on television and in movies for approxi- 
mately one week to determine if there are social rituals that are *'stan- 
dard" in our culture. Have them list those which they found, and explain 
their importance to our culture. (ITiis can be dime orally or in written 
form) 
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